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PREB^ACE 


The present paper was prepared primarily for the India- 
America Conference to be held on December 12, 1949, at the 
request of the Indian Council of World Affairs. Work on it 
was begun at the end of July 1948 and was completed by the 
end of the year. As the paper had necessarily to be prepared 
within a short period, I had to depend on material that was 
available to me. This was not as full as could have been desired. 
For instance, regarding the trade of India with South-East 
Asian and Far Eastern Countries, I had almost completely to 
depend upon the Review of the Trade of India. The picture 
of the trade with India as viewed from the other end was not 
available to me because trade statistics and reports from these 
countries were not at hand. As a consequence the paper 
presents a tentative picture; but even so it is hoped its pub¬ 
lication will serve the purpose of giving some information 
on a subject that is not widely known in this country. 

Mr. P. D. Sakhalkar, acted as my assistant in the pre¬ 
paration of this paper. He prepared the first rough draft of 
the section on trade. I have had the benefit of numerous 
discussions with Professor D. R. Gadgil at various stages of 
the work. The responsibility for views, etc. in the paper is, 
however, entirely mine. 

Gokhale Institute of 

Politics and Economics, N. V. SOVANI. 

Poona 4. 

30th March 1949. 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF INDIA WITH SOUTH-EAST 
ASIAN AND FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


I. Introductory 

Economic relations between countries usually take three 
forms ; movements of (i) commodities and services, (ii) people 
and (iii) capital. As capital investment either way is quite 
insignificant, the economic relations between India and the 
South-East Asian and Far Eastern Countries are confined to 
the first two forms only. These two will be discussed in this 
paper. 



II. Trade between India and South-East Asian and 
Far Eastern Countries 

Indian trade statistics are available from 1870 onwards but 
upto 1910-11 exports were credited to the country where the 
port of discharge was located and imports to countries whence 
they were shipped to India. From 1911-121 imports began 
to be classified as received from countries whence they were 
consigned to British India. Exports were credited to the country 
of final destination. A detailed consideration of trade could 
only be attempted for the period beginning with 1911-12. Only 
general comments, based on the information contained in the 
Review of the Trade of India, regarding the trade during the 
period 1870-1911, have been made at places to complete the 
picture as far as possible. Early in 1942 most of the countries 
under reference, except Ceylon, Australia and New Zealand, 
were cut off due to the Japanese occupation and the war in 
the Pacific. Trade came to a standstill. Trade statistics are, 
therefore, available upto the year 1942 only. Detailed discus¬ 
sion regarding trade is confined to the period 1911-1942. 
Because of the absence of statistical data no discussion regard¬ 
ing the trade in the years after the end of World War II could 
be attempted. 

Ceylon 

Ceylon is Indians nearest neighbour by sea and has been, 
from ancient times, subject to India’s economic and cultural 
influences. The trade between India and Ceylon is of long 
standing*^ 

1. Introductory Note to Vol. I of The Seaborne Trade of wUh 
the BriUeh Empire and foreign countries. 

2. Commenting on the Indo-Ceylonese trade during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century The Review of the Trade of India for 
1886-87 remarked: “The largest item in the in^>ort trade are betel- 
nuts, coconuts, whole and in kernel (kopra) coir and coir goods, and 
coconut oil. The products of the areca and coco palms form in fact 
three-fifths of the imports from Ceylon into India. The other in^wrts 
are severally of no special importance. It may be said that at least 
four-filths cl the eacp^ consist of rice and other foodstuffs, with oil 
arid olcthihg fw Madras cocdies employed on the Ceyion plontattoiis**^ 

<p. 28). 
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Table 1 sets out the figures regarding Indo-Ceylonese trade 
during 1911-42. Among the commodities imported from Ceylon 
the more important are tea, coffee, jute gunny bags, rubber, 
coconut oil and spices. Of these the imports of tea, coffee, and 
jute gunny bags are at first puzzling as all these are pro¬ 
duced in India on a very large scale. 

The import of tea into India from Ceylon began early and 
continues even today. It has evoked comment from early days 
that it amoimted to carrying coal to Newcastle. The explana¬ 
tion of these imports is to be found in the transport and freight 
advantages enjoyed by Ceylon tea in regard to certain parts 
of India. The Review of the Trade of India for 1895-96 
remarked: ‘ The import of tea is a remarkable feature in the 
trade. The conditions of transport which reduce Western 
India to the necessity of importing about a million lbs. of 
Ceylon tea annually merit the close attention of those who 
are interested in the Indian tea industry.’ ^ During 1911-17 
these imports averaged 1,900,000 lbs. In the following quin¬ 
quennium, they were very much larger being on the average 
4,360,000 lbs. annually. This yvas because of low production 
in India due to bad seasons, and partly also because of volun¬ 
tary restriction of production by Indian tea planters. They 
graudally expanded thereafter reaching the peak at 2,729,000 
lbs. in 1931-32. After the International Tea Control Scheme 
was adopted in 1933, imports were reduced to a few hundred 
thousand lbs. and did not increase till 1942-3. 

As regards coffee, the imports from Ceylon consisted 
mainly of raw beans. They began to be imported into India 
from 1920 and stopped in 1931, i.e. after the passage of the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Act prohibiting the import of 
coffee plant, seeds and beans into India. 

The import of jute gunny bags has been explained by Th0 
Review of the Trade of India for 1896-97 as follows: * The 
gunny bags are of Indian manufacture, some of them ^^retipmed 
empties ** others sent to Colombo for easy distribution to the 
southern Madras ports ’ ^ 

4. Page 64 
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Imports of coconut oil from Ceylon are of long standing* 
They were particularly heavy after 1930-31, when the average 
imports totalled 1,643,000 gallons annually during the four 
years preceding 1930-31, while in the four years following the 
average was 5,000,000 gallons annually. They declined there¬ 
after and were very considerably reduced after 1940-41. 
During 1942-43, the U. K. Ministry of Food assumed complete 
control of Ceylon’s entire exportable surplus of copra and 
coconut oil and rationed it among the consuming countries, 
India being allotted only 50,000 tons per annum.® 

Imports of raw rubber from Ceylon began on a significant 
scale after World War I and though fluctuating, had expanded 
to 62,605 lbs. in 1927-28. In 1929-30 they suddenly shot up 
to 228,400 tbs. They ruled high during the following three 
years and in 1933-34 leapt up to 886,354 tbs. and further to 
1 million tbs. in the year following. They ruled lower during 
the following years and fell down to 9,872 tbs. only in 1938- 
39. In 1939-40 they increased to 74,136 tbs. and in the fol¬ 
lowing two years they averaged about 1 million tbs. per 
year. In 1943-44 they were sharply down to 129,529 tbs. 
When Malaya and Indonesia were occupied by Japan in 1942 
the demand for Ceylonese rubber increased many times over. 
'Stimulated by higher prices, bonus payments and a ''slaughter 
tapping” plan that compensated owners for the destruction 
of trees in consequence of over-tapping, Ceylonese exports 
rose markedly over the 1941 level of about 90,000 terns. 
Exports expanded to nearly 125,000 tons in 1942, and 150,000 
tons in the following year. Labour shortage and the effects 
of previous overlapping combined with adverse weather con¬ 
ditions reduced the country’s output to less than 100,000 tons 
in 1944’.^ Imports of rubber into India during these years 
were generally in conformity with the rise and fall of total 
exports from that country. 

Exports of rice from India to Ceylcm mostly originated in 
Burma and need not be commented upon here. It need he 
only pointed out that during World War S, when Burma was 


5. Jt 0 pimv of the Trade of Indict, 104344; p. 37* 

3. JKhtnr, World Bebhet and tti p* IM. 
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cut o£E by enemy action, rice from India was made available 
to Ceylon in large quantities. Exports of tea from India 
to Ceylon are mainly goods in transit. As the Sea-borne Trade 
of India (1932) notes: ‘ Tea consigned from British India to 
Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo to other 
countries.* 

Grain, pulses, provisions, spices (chillies, ginger, pepper), 
oilseeds (groimdnut, mustard, rape, sesame) fruits, vege¬ 
tables and manure are also exported to Ceylon from India. 
They are severally of small significance and need not be com¬ 
mented upon in detail. 

In the exports of cotton manufactures, twist and yarn are 
relatively of small significance, the main exports being those 
of cotton piecegoods. In the quinquennium preceding World 
War I, exports of cotton piecegoods to Ceylon were on an 
average 9*5 million yards. They increased during the war 
and in the quinquennium following World War I ave¬ 
raged 16*7 million yards. They recorded a further rise in 
the following years, reaching 21*7 million yards in 1926-27. 
There was a decline thereafter and they fell to 13-1 million 
yards in 1932-33. A gradual recovery followed and they 
increased to 26*9 million yards in 1937-38. Under the Ottawa 
Agreement of 1933, Ceylon had granted 10% ad valorem pre¬ 
ference to Indian cotton piecegoods. During World War II 
exports increased very considerably and in 1942-43 amounted 
to 52*5 million yards. 

The export of jute gunny bags and cloth to Ceylon began 
m the ’seventies of the last century. The exports of jute cloth 
are the more important of the two. In the inter war period 
these showed a rising trend upto 1928-29, in which year they 
amounted to 3*4 million yards. This was followed by a decline 
and in the quinquennium ending 1938-39 they averaged 2*0 
million yards. They declined still further during the early 
war period, but were very large in 1942-43 being 5*9 million 
yards. 

Burma 

Upto 1907 Burma was economically, politically and admi^ 
nlbtratively a part of India, hi that year she was separated 
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from India. Table 2 gives figures regarding Indo*Burme$e 
trade from 1911-42. Upto 1937 the figures are those recorded 
by the Burma Trade Returns, reproduced in the Review of the 
Trade of India, 

From Burma India imports rice, mineral oil and teak wood. 
Bice imports from Burma showed a steady increase during the 
15 years preceding the outbreak of World War I. These 
increased heavily during World War I, an increase of nearly 
60% over the pre-war quinquennium, but recorded a small 
decline in the quinquennium following the end of World War I, 
and an increase in the subsequent years. During the thirties 
they increased particularly sharply. During these years the 
imports of rice in the husk have shown a continuous decline, 
except for a rathei 3liarp increase during the thirties. Imports 
of rice not in the husk have increased. The crucial importance 
of rice supplies from Bunna to India was realised during World 
War II, when these supplies .were interrupted. Areas like the 
Konkon, Cochin and Travancore were particularly dependent 
on Burma for more than half of their annual requirements of 
rice.*^ 

Imports of kerosene oil have shown a steady rise during 
the earlier part of the period and a fair stability later on. 
Imports of petrol began during World War I and increased 
speedily during the postwar period which witnessed the 
development and growth of motor transport in India. From, 
on an average, 14 million gallons per year in the quinquen¬ 
nium following World War 1 they had increased to an annual 
average of 58 million gallons in the quinquennium preceding 
the outbreak of World War II. 

India has been importing teak from Burma for a long 
time. During World War I teak imports went down slightly 
but increased again after the war and showed a rising trend 
upto 1927-28. Then foUowed a decline which continued upto 


7. The Government of India imposed an import duty of 12 as. 
per maund on imports of broken rice in 1935. So long as Qurma was 
a part of India, idee imports from Btorma were treated as mtemat 
Alter separation, Burma rice imports were from ibis duty 

Under the India-Burma Eegidation Order, 1937. 
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1931-32. Imports revived again in the following years and 
reached the old level in 1935-36. There followed again a 
decline upto the outbreak of World War IL 

The main items of export from India to Burma are cotton 
textiles and jute bags. The exports of cotton twist and yam 
increased considerably during and after World War I, but 
declined steadily after being stationary for some years, after 
1922-23. They showed a small increase in 1938-9 the increase 
being sharper in the following two years. In 1940-41 they 
were three and a half times more than those of 1938-39 but 
declined in the following year. 

Exports of cotton piecegoods increased from about 16 
million yards per year in the quinquennium preceding World 
War I to about 26 million yards per year during the war. 
In the following years there was a decline and during the 
decade ending 1930-31 the average exports per year were 
around 18 million yards. In 1931-32 they jumped up to 26 
million yards and continued to mount rapidly during the 
subsequent years. This increase was probably due to the 
imposition of protective duties against the import of foreign 
and especially Japanese textiles. On the eve of World War II, 
exports amounted to 59 million yards. In the first two years 
of the war they averaged 104 million yards. Exports of gunny 
bags show considerable stability and a very gently rising 
trend from before the outbreak of World War I. There was 
a sharp increase in the thirties when the exports of rice from 
Burma increased. From about 39 million yards per year in 
the quinquennium preceding World War I they had increased 
to about 55 million yards per year in the quinquennium pre¬ 
ceding World War II. 


Indo-China 

Table 3 gives the figures regarding the trade between 
India and Indo-Ghina during 1911-40. Exports of opium from 
India to Indo-China date at least as far back as 1874-75. (cf. 
Review cf the Trade of India, 1874-75, p. 26). From that time 
uptn the end of the centujry opium exports continued to 
account for idmost the whole of the export trade with ^t 
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country. Only after 1904-05 was its importance reduced to 
the second plsce by the exports of jute bags. From Table 3 
jt appears that opium exports were maintained at a consider¬ 
ably higher level during World War I than before. They 
declined sharply after the end of the war but re<rived quickly 
and continued to expand upto 1923-24, In the following year 
there was a marked decline but there was partial recovery 
during the next two years. From 1927-28 they were definitely 
on the downgrade and ceased completely after 1934-35. The 
decline of opium imports from India was due to the delibe¬ 
rate policy of the Government of India. The chief stages in 
the development of this policy were as follows: —^Under an 
agi^ement with the Chinese Government in 1907 the Govern¬ 
ment of India undertook to reduce exports of opium to China 
by 10% every year. In 1913, i.e, before the scheduled time, 
the Government of India completely prohibited the export of 
opium to China. From 1915 onwards the opium auctions at 
Calcutta were restricted, and exports of opium to other 
countries were allowed only under permits issued by those 
Governments certifying that the opium was required for 
legitimate purposes. In 1925 the Government of India de¬ 
clared that exports even under such certificates were to be 
restricted in future. In 1926 the Viceroy made the announce¬ 
ment that the exports of opium for smoking would be pro¬ 
gressively reduced so as to extinguish them altogether within 
a definite period. 

Exports of jute gunny bags began at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury and within 3 to 4 years became the most important export 
item. Table 3 shows that exports rose considerably, in spite 
of large fluctuations, during World War I. They varied 
directly with the rise and fall of economic activity in the 
postwar boom and the following slinnp. From 1923 onwards 
they steadily expanded upto 1928-29. There was a slight fall 
in the following year and a still shai^r one in the year 
following. They touched bottom in 1931-32 and there fo^w- 
ed a halting recovery which became rapid after 1^4-35 and 
during the quinquennium preceding ihe outbreak of World 
War n, exports of jute guimy bags continued, on an aya^ 
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rage, at a level about 50% higher than the pre-depression 
peak level.® 

Cotton twist and yam used to be exported to Indo-China 
from Bombay for several years after the occupation of 
Tonkin.® With the establishment there in the early years of 
this century of the cotton textile industry exports of cotton 
twist and yarn gave way to those of raw cotton. Local pro¬ 
duction of raw cotton being insufficient, Indo-China imported 
raw cotton from India, America and China. As early as 
1910, the three spinning mills in Indo-China imported about 
3,000 tons of cotton from British India.^® Raw cotton exports 
to Indo-China expanded after World War I and shot up to 
7,798 tons in 1925-26. They were considerably uneven during 
the subsequent years but fell sharply to only 562 tons in 1932- 
33. They recovered during the succeeding year to 3,114 tons 
and averaged about 3,000 tons per year in the quinquennium 
ending 1937-38. They were considerably marked up during 
1939-40 being 6,754 tons. 

Imports from Indo-China were insignificant before and 
after the end of World War I; but with the beginning of rice 
imports in 1927-28 they registered an increase. During the 
interwar period India’s need for imports of rice was continu¬ 
ously on the increase and imports of rice and paddy from 
Burma, as well as from Siam and Indo-China, increased. 
Rice imports from Indo-China were sharply marked up during 
1928-29 but were quite moderately low in the following three 
or four years. Large scale imports from Indo-China and 
Siam began in 1934-35. They declined after the imposition 
of the import duty on rice, as described elsewhere.^i Imports 
were again large in 1939-40 because the 1938-39 rice crop in 
India was very poor, being the smallest in the preceding nine 


8. Bobequaln, Eem&imc Development of French Jndo^China, 1944, 
(p. 319). ‘Jute feMc imports, mostly in the form of sacks, have 

parallel with agricultural exports-especially rice and com*.. 

9. Op. cit. p. 230. 

10. Op. cit, footnote p. 280. 

11. See Siam, p. 12. 

S.2 
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years. Imports from Burma during that year were also 
below the normal because of wartime dislocations.^^ 

Siam 

Table 4 sets out the data regarding Indo-Siamese trade 
during 1911-42. Indian exports to Siam were largely confined 
to cotton manufactures, jute manufactures (gunny bags) and 
opium. Of these the last item, opium exports was 
recorded in the trade returns of 1870. The figures 
in the table show that exports of opium were fairly steady 
during 1917-1924. They declined slightly during the next 
three years but a sharp and continuous decline began in 
1928-29 and from 1934 they ceased altogether. This was 
mainly due to the policy of the Government of India, which 
has been described above. 

Jute gunny bags are being exported to Siam ever since 
the ’eighties of the last century. Since about the beginning 
of World War I it has been the largest item in the total ex¬ 
ports. The table shows that exports of gunny bags to Siam 
increased from 6*1 million bags in 1912-13 to 13 million 
bags in the following year. This higher level was generally 
maintained during World War I. During 1918-21 ex¬ 
ports feU. They increased to 15*9 million bags in 1921- 
22 and during the subsequent years upto 1926-7. 
they fluctuated around 10 and 11 million bags. With the 
coming of the depression they fell very sharply being only 
4*0 million bags in 1930-31. But the recovery was quick 
and the earlier level was attained again during 1932-34. 
Exports increased substantially during the subsequent years. 

Exports to Siam of Indian cotton twist and yam began 
earlier than those of cotton piecegoods. The total exports 
of cotton manufactures occupied the third place in order of 
importance in the export trade upto 1934, but on the cessa¬ 
tion of opium exports, they came to occupy tibe second place. 
From Table 4 it appears that the exports of cotton twist and 
yam increased by a little less than 4 times during 1999^24« 

12 Review of the Tnde of p* 9. 
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From being 305,000 lbs. per year in the quinquennium pre¬ 
ceding 1913-14 they increased to an average of 1,183,000 IBs. 
per year in the postwar quinquennium. They increased con¬ 
siderably in the subsequent period, fluctuating around 1’6 
million tbs. upto 1929-30. During the subsequent years, 
there was a decline, the exports reaching 389,000 lbs. in 
1936-37. This decline was partly due to the world depression 
and partly to Japanese competition. There was some recovery 
during the subsequent years, but they could not attain the 
average level of the post World War I years. 

With occasional fluctuations the exports of cotton piece- 
goods continued to expand from 1911 to 1920. They 
were 5*7 million yards in 1919-20, and then declined, 
fluctuating around 2 million yards during 1922-23 and 1929-30. 
During the subsequent 3 years they sharply declined, reach¬ 
ing 497,000 yards in 1932-33. There was only a partial re¬ 
covery during the subsequent years. Japanese competition 
and the world depression accounted for this. 

India’s main import from Siam is teak. It began regu¬ 
larly from the nineties of the last century. Imports increased 
very fast during the first decade of the 20th Century. In 
those days Siamese teak was said to be displacing Burma 
teak in India.^ During this period the imports increased ten¬ 
fold. The peak was attained in 1907-8 when the imports were 
about 58,000 cubic tons. There was a decline in subsequent 
years and they remained low during World War I. Imports 
showed a sizeable increase after the war, but they dwindled 
very considerably during subsequent years. The main reason 
for this decline appears to be the shortage of supply in Siam 
at the time due to overcutting in previous years.^^ Imports 
of teak from Siam never recovered to their former levels 
after this. Preference duties were imposed on timber after 

13. Revfew* of the Trade of India for 1902-03, 1903-04, etc. 

It. The Beiiort ol the Ixn^ial Economic Cotmnittee on Timber in 
1^ observed; * Siam Is at present a competitor, but vre are informed 
that m account ol overcutting in the past, supplies hmn that country 
are fflcdy to be p* 21, 
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1933 under the Ottawa Agreement. Burma teak could com¬ 
pete advantageously with Siam teak in the Indian market, 
because it was duty free and had to pay less freight and suc¬ 
cessfully prevented the resumption of large scale teak im¬ 
ports from Siam. 

Rice imports from Siam were first recorded in 1932-33. 
From about 57,000 tons in 1933-34 they increased to 
about 287,000 tons in the following year. The imports 
consisted largely of broken rice. Unusually large ship¬ 
ments of broken rice were received in 1934-35 from 
Siam and Indo-China, and Siamese and Indo-Chinese 
rice was being sold cheaper than locally produced rice in 
southern India. In order to prevent this the Government of 
India imposed a duty of 12 as. per maund on imports of 
broken rice with effect from April 1935. As a result imports 
dwindled during the subsequent years.^® 

"" [Malaya] Straits Settlements 

Trade statistics are available in regard to the Straits 
Settlements alone. The latter comprise the four small settle¬ 
ments of Singapore, Penang, Malacca and Labnan. 

The volume of trade between India and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, as revealed by the trade statistics, is very large, but 
most of it does not originate in or is destined for, the Straits. 
A large part of the trade is merely entrepot trade. “The 
Indian trade was a special aspect of Malaya’s entrepot busi¬ 
ness, reaching westward as far as Jeddah and the other Red 
Sea ports. Like the China trade the India trade was to 
a large extent conditioned by the presence in Malaya of a 
large section of Indian immigrants. During the depression 
some Indian labour was repatriated and the trade suffered 
accordingly,”^® Below, we shall deal with imports into India 

15. Eeport on the Marketing of Kice in India and Burma, (Abridged 
Edition), 1942, p. 9-10. 

10. F. V. Meyer, Britain's Colonies in W&iH Trade, 1948, p. 255-6. 
Tbe above remarl^ are baaed on para 38 of the <d Straits Seltle- 

mexits IVade CommlSi^m 
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originating in the Straits and exports from India consumed 
in the Straits. 

Table 5 gives exports and imports of merchandise between 
India and the Straits during 1911-42. Of the imports into 
India from the Straits, tin, canes and rattanes, fish, fruits and 
vegetables (mainly coconut), lac and spices (betulnut) are 
products of the colony. Of these, tin is by far the most im¬ 
portant. Tin imports into India from the Straits were re¬ 
corded as early as 1874-75, and they have shown a steady in¬ 
crease since then. At the outbreak of World Wdr I they 
amounted to 33,000 cwts. per year. During war years they 
fluctuated around 25,000 cwts. After the war, they increased 
and reached the peak at 64,000 cwts. in 1927-28. They de¬ 
clined as a result of the world depression touching 37,000 
cwts. in 1933-34. There was a recovery in the following 
years and in 1939-40 imports amounted to 68,000 cwts. 

Betulnuts are being imported from the Straits from the 
seventies of the last century. From 1911-12 the imports are 
remarkably steady. From an annual average of 110 million 
lbs. during 1911-20, they were around 85 million lbs. per year 
in the following two years and then again attained the former 
level. Except for a sharp fall to 87 million lbs. in 1927-28, 
they maintained this average level upto 1936-37, recording a 
sharp increase in the subsequent years. The other imports 
are insignificant in terms of volume and value and need not 
be dealt with in detail. 

Of the exports from India the more significant items, 
meant in a large measure for consumption in the Straits, are 
cotton and jute manufactures. Rice exports mainly origi¬ 
nated in Burma and need not engage us. Opium had been 
exported from India to the Straits from early days and it 
accoimted for almost half the Indian trade with the Straits 
in the seventies of the last century.^^ These exports 
ceased from 1923. Raw rubber exports mainly repre¬ 
sented rubber produced in Burma and exported to the 
Straits. These exports increased almost steadily reach- 

17. Beviete of me TraOe of tndia, 1875-76, p. 17. 
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ing 9*4 million tbs. in 1936-37. With the separation of Burma 
they disappear from the trade statistics of India. 

Both jute and cotton manufactures have been exported 
to the Straits from the ’seventies of the last century. 
Exports of cotton twist and yarn averaged 4,600,000 lbs. 
in the quinquennium ending 1916-17. They declined 
during the subsequent years, being only 830,000 lbs. in 1924- 
25. There was a slight recovery in the following years, but 
world depression again reduced them to between 500,000 to 
700,000 lbs. per year. From 1933-34 there was an upturn 
and they continued to expand rapidly reaching 5,538,000 lbs. 
in 1938-39. There was a decline in the following years. 
Exports of cotton piecegoods also began as early as those of 
twist and yarn. In the quinquennium preceding the outbreak 
of World War I they averaged about 14 million yards. During 
the war they were pitched at a higher level and during the 
decade following the war they were remarkably steady, being 
around 20-25 million yards per year. From 1928-29 they showed 
a declining trend which was partly due to Japanese competi¬ 
tion and partly, in later years, to the coming of the world 
depression. They touched the bottom in 1933-34 at 5 • 1 million 
yards. Then followed a recovery and in 1936-37 they touched 
12*8 million yards. This was largely due to the restrictions 
placed on the Japanese and other non-empire textile imports 
in 1934 under the Quota Ordinance. During the next year 
they shot up to 24*4 million yards, probably because of the 
interruption of supplies from Japan on the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese war in that year. They increased considerably after 
the outbreak of World War II and in 1941-42, amounted to 
51*5 million yards. 

Exports of jute manufactures to the Straits also began 
during the seventies of the last century. With the expansion 
of rubber exports the demand for jute bags and cloth also 
expanded, because ^ about two-thirds of all Malaj^an rubber 
was shipped in burlap bales weighing up 250 pounds each 
From 1911-12 to 1915-16 the exports of jute gunny begs 
showed a generally rising trend. Enports of jute cloth 

IS. SacMT, World Rubber and iU RegiiMm, 1918^ p 4}, 
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during 1911-19 showed a rising tendency, increasing 
from 216,000 yards in 1911-12 to 980,000 yards in 
1918-19. In subsequent years exports of jute cloth declined 
sharply, being only 32,000 yards in 1924-25, but those of 
gunny bags revived after 1922-23, increasing from 5-3 million 
in that year to 16*3 million in 1926-27. Exports of cloth also 
increased and in 1927-28 amounted to 1 million yards. In 
the following years, while exports of gunny bags declined, 
those of cloth continued to increase, reaching the peak, with 
occasional fluctuations, at 20 million yards in 1937-38. They 
declined in the following two years, but increased again after 
the outbreak of World War II. Exports of gunny bags touched 
the bottom at 4*5 million in 1934-35 and slowly improved 
thereafter. They sharply fell after the outbreak of war. In 
1941-42 they amounted to 3 million. 

Indonesia 

Trade statistics regarding Indonesia as a whole are not 
available. They are available only for the two major areas 
of Indonesia, namely Java and Sumatra. These are present¬ 
ed in Table 6. 

The import items from Java are sugar, tea and coffee; 
Sugar is by far the most important item, accounting for an 
overwhelming proportion of the total imports. They began as 
early as 1884-85^^ and from that time up to 1912-13 increased 
continuously and rapidly. From modest beginnings sugar 
imports had increased to 97,458 cwts. in 1896-97 and during 
the next five years they increased more than three times, 
being 310,492 cwts. in 1901-02 They continued to increase 
rapidly during the following years and by about 1908-09 as 
many tons were being imported into India from Java as hun¬ 
dredweights in 1901-02. In 1913-14 imports amounted to 
670,000 tons. World War I reduced them sharply. Till 1920- 
21 they were pitched at a lower level than before, the aveitige 
of imports during the seven years preceding 1920-21 being 

19. Ci. Umiew of the Trade 0f India, 1884-85. 

Metdew of the Trade of India, 1901-2, p. 5. 
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about 350,000 tons. From 1921-22 onwards imports again 
increased. In 1930-31 they amounted to 911,000 tons.^ 

But the situation on both sides changed radically after 
1931-32. From 1 April, 1932, the Government of India imposed 
a protective duty of Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. on imported sugar. The 
grant of protection stimulated the growth of the Indian sugar 
industry, and the production of cane factory sugar increased 
from 69,000 tons in 1931-32 to 406,000 tons in 1936-37. Imports 
declined correspondingly. By 1936-37 they had declined to 
15,000 tons. The sugar industry in Java was also experiencing 
considerable difficulties. It was dependent on the free foreign 
markets for disposing of four-fifths of its production. When 
the U. S. A., U. K., India, Japan closed their markets, partially 
or wholly to Java sugar. Stocks of sugar in Java accumulated ; 
in 1932 they amounted to 2*5 million tons. The Government 
then intervened. Sugar production was severely restricted. 
The area under sugarcane in Java and Madura was brought 
down to 32,146 hectars in 1935.^ ‘ This resulted in a great 
loss of income to the native population from 138 million 
guilders to a little over 10 million guilders a year.’^^ 

Imports of tea into India from Java began before World 
War I and from 72,000 tbs. in 1911-12 increased after fluctu¬ 
ating to 4*1 million lbs. in 1928-29. They declined thereafter 
very precipitously and after 1932-33 became quite insignificant. 
The Java teas were cheap quality teas used mainly as “ fillers 
or make-weights for Indian tea the production of which was 
low, partly because of bad weather conditions and partly 
because of the voluntary restriction of production by Indian 
producers. The cheapness of Java teas and the low produc¬ 
tion at home helped the imports of Java teas in continuously 
increasing quantities during this period. The decline in 1929- 
30 and 1930-31 was probably due to the depression. The Inter- 

2L Duriiig 1921-^30 sugarcane production in Java also increased 
steadily until it had reached an all-time peak of about 2»00»000 hectares 
during 1925-^. Klarl J. Pelzer, An Economic Siirmy of the Pacific 
Area, IJP.R., 1941, p. 156. 

22. Pelzer, op» cit 

23. Boek, The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy, LFX, 

1946, p. 46. ; 
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national Tea Agreement concluded by India, Ceylon, and 
Netherlands East Indies, in 1933 restricted exports, produc¬ 
tion, etc. of tea. 

Liquor is also imported from Java in small quantities. 
It began to be imported in larger quanties after World War L 
The imports increased almost progressively to 1,068,000 gal¬ 
lons in 1931-32, after which they declined. Coffee is imported 
in very small quantities from Java and need not be commented 
upon here. 

The main item of import from Sumatra is kerosene oil, 
the imports of which began by about 1894. They had increased 
considerably upto the beginning of World War I, amounting 
to 4,900,000 gallons in 1912-13, but received a sharp set back 
during the war. From 1919 to 1930 they fluctuated rather 
violently because imports of mineral oil from the U. S. A, and 
Burma during this period dominated the Indian market. After 
1930 imports from Sumatra, though fluctuating, showed con¬ 
siderable expansion. 

The three main export items to Java and Sumatra are 
rice, opium and jute. Rice exports were mainly from Burma 
which formed a part of India and they completely disappeared 
after her separation in 1936-37. They need not engage us here. 
Opium exports to Java are recorded in the trade statistics of 
the seventies of the last century. In the decade 1911-20 they 
generally varied between 2,000 and 4,000 cwts. annually. After 
1922-23 they were pitched at a lower level and showed a declin¬ 
ing tendency. After 1931-32 they ceased completely, for 
reasons indicated elsewhere. 

The exports of jute gunny bags to Java also began quite 
early. They directly varied with the export trade of Java; 
fluctuated around 19 million bags during World War I rose 
and fell in the postwar boom and slump but showed a general 
upward trend in the following years, mounting to 41-6 million 
bags in 1930-31. There followed a sharp reduction as Javans 
export trade shrank under the impact of the world de{»res- 
don. In 1934-35 they amounted to only 9*8 million bags, A 
recovei^ followed and in 1938-39 they amounted to 23*3 mil¬ 
lion bagsf* 
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China 

The commercial relations between India and China ex¬ 
tend over many centuries but the total quantum of trade 
between them was not very large until recent times. During 
the nineteenth century Sino-Indian trade did not show an 
upward trend. Reviewing the trade over the 25 year period 
ending 1892-93, the Review of the Trade of India for that year 
observed : ‘ The truth indeed is that our trade with China has 
been of a non-progressive character and that its growth has 
been smaller than that of our trade with almost any other 
country. The imports from that country are small, and as 
regards tea they do not carry any specific advantage to this 
country, for this is for the most part brought to India for 
re-shipment to the Persis^n Gulf or across the frontier to 
markets which ought to be supplied with our own tea. In 
exports from India we find that the trade in raw cotton, which 
formerly was extensive, apparently approaching extinction 
and the value of opium trade seriously diminished. The 
only other article exported which is worth mentioning is 
cotton yam and the development of that trade alone has saved 
the trade with China from falling very materially below the 
level of a quarter of a century ago’.^^ 

Table 7 gives figures regarding the trade between India 
and China during 1911-42. Among imports from China into 
India the more important are tea, raw silk, cotton yam and 
piecegoods. Till the last quarter of the 19th century China 
was the main supplier of tea in the world. With the growth 
of tea plantations in India and Ceylon, Chinese exports 
declined.^ As early as 1874-75 the Review of the Trade of 
India noted that * the falling off in the imports of tea from China 
is the natural result of the increased consumption of the leaf 


24. p. 42. 

25. Wiokizer, Tea under IntemaMonal ReguUUon, (p. 32). 

nese tea exports reached their peak, about 295 million pounds, in 1385; 
in 1889 they had dedined to 22$ million pounds; during they 

averaged 199 milUon; and in 1^-32 they bad taken to the avm^age 
level of 105 million pounds*^ 
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grovm in India Most of the tea imported into India from 
China was meant for re-shipment to Persian Gulf, etc. Towards 
the close of the century even this trade appeared to be" dwind¬ 
ling. The Review of the Trade of India for 1898-99 observed : 

‘ Importance of tea has fallen to a very low level. That por¬ 
tion of the tea which was intended for export to Persia and 
Trans-Caspian provinces of Russia having been driven away 
by the subsidized competitions of the Russian voluntary fleet, 
aiding the natural advantages of the Colombo route, and by 
the fiscal laws of Russia and Afghanistan. This trade is doubt¬ 
less permanently lost.’^ 

The imports of tea into India from China consisted mostly 
of green tea. In the quinquennium preceding the outbreak 
of World War I they annually averaged about 2 • 5 million tbs. 
During the war they ruled at a slightly higher level, being on 
an average about 3 million tbs. per year. In the period fol¬ 
lowing, imports increased considerably because of successive 
bad tea crops in India. They reached the peak at 10*4 million 
tbs. in 1923-24. There was a steady decline thereafter. In the 
quinquennium ending 1935-36, they averaged 2*6 million tbs. 
annually. The declining trend continued in the following 
two years. 

India has imported raw and manufactured silk from China 
since ancient times. Exports of Chinese raw silk showed a 
declining tendency since the beginning of the 20th century, 
mainly because of the growing Japanese competition. During 
World War I imports of raw silk from China into India showed 
a decline, falling from about 1 • 8 million tbs. in 1913-14 to about 
864,000 lbs. in 1918-19. During the following quinquen¬ 
nium they averaged 1*4 million lbs. per year. There followed 
a rise and in 1929-30 they amounted to about 2 million lbs. 
In the next few years they continued to rule high but decli- 
md shaiply in 1935-36 to about 0-5 million lbs. There was 
a rise thereafter and in 1940-41 they were about 1*4 million 
lbs* 

27^ p* flO, 
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T!Vie VmpoTts oi cotton yam and piecegoods from China 
began on a small scale before World War I, and with the deve¬ 
lopment of Chinese textile industry they increased consider¬ 
ably during and after the war. 

From 1870 to 1905, India supplied yarn to China in 
increasing quantities. The position was reversed with the 
growth of Chinese textile industry, In the quinquennium 
preceding World War I the imports of cotton twist and yarn 
from China averaged 15,000 tbs annually and those of cotton 
piecegoods, 798,000 yards. During the war and the following 
quinquennium, imports of twist and yam increased to 214,000 
tbs., and 537,000 tbs. respectively, while those of cotton piece- 
goods increased to 892,000 yards and 2,368,000 yards respec¬ 
tively .2® Imports of yam showed a rising trend thereafter, 
but from 1927-28 to 1935-36 they were remarkably stable, fluc¬ 
tuating between 10 and 13 million tbs. annually. There was 
later a drop to 0*5 million tbs. followed by a rise. In 1927 
a specific duty of 1% annas per tb. on all imported yam was 
levied. If the value was in excess of Rs. 1-14-0 the duty was 
fixed at 5% ad valorem. Imports of cotton piecegoods showed 
an increase with occasional fluctuations, and in 1928-29 
amounted to 13*4 million yards. During this period the Indian 
textile industry was depressed mainly because of Japanese 
competition and the high rupee exchange, as well as the loss 
of the yam export market in China, Imports of Chinese cot¬ 
ton piecegoods fell sharply from 4 million yards in 1931-32 to 
7,00,000 yards in the next year; and they declined very con¬ 
siderably in the succeeding years, amounting to only 8,000 
yards in 1938-39. In 1931 a protective duty of 20% was im¬ 
posed on imports of cotton piecegoods of non-British oiigitt 
into India. In September, 1931, a surcharge of 25% was 
imposed on all imported cotton goods. In August, 1932, the 
duty cm cotton piecegoods imports was increased to 50%, sub- 


28. In China * between ISIS and 1920 the number of cotton tnUk 
doubled, the spindleage Increased by nearly 50% and looms more than 
doubled in quantity*, tiubbard, fecatem InduatHotoitbn and lUi 
m the West, 19KJ. 
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ject to a minimum of a specific duty of 5 V 4 annas per tb. on 
plain grey goods. In 1933 the duty was increased to 75%, 
with a minimum of 6% annas per tb. on plain grey piecegoods. 
The imposition of these protective duties was in a large 
measure responsible for the shrinkage in the imports of cotton 
piecegoods from China during this period. 

Among exports from India to China the most important 
are: jute and cotton manufactures, tea and raw cotton. During 
the last century opium was exported to China in large quanti¬ 
ties and formed the major item in exports to that country. As 
noted by the Review of the Trade of India for 1892-93, the 
exports of opium to China during the preceding 25 years 
showed a declining trend. This was partly due to the spread 
of opium cultivation in China and partly also to high taxes 
imposed on imported opium in China.®® Exports of opium to 
China ceased completely after 1914-15. This was the result of 
a vigorous movement against opium cultivation in China. An 
edict was issued in 1906 ordering the prohibition of opium 
smoking in China within ten years. A provisional agreement 
was concluded between the British and the Chinese Govern¬ 
ments in 1907, under which the import of Indian opium into 
China was to be reduced as cultivation was stopped within the 
country. In May, 1911, this was replaced by a convention 
which increased the consolidated duty upon opium to 350 Haik- 
wan taels per picul, fixed the domestic excise on opium at the 
same rate and provided for the abolition of the import trade 
by the close of the year 1917.®® 

Cotton manufactures and cotton piecegoods form only a 
small part of the exports and need not be discussed at length. 
The tale of the rise and fall of twist and yam exports to China 
is dramatic. Exports of yam to China steadily expanded from 
1870-71; they expanded, in terms of value, from Rs. 38,037 in 
1868-69 to Hs. 6,290,561 in 1892-93.®! In 1885-86 exports of 
yam amounted to 68^5 million lbs. They increased, almost 


29. Bemer, The Foreign Trade of China, 1928, p. 99. 

30. 1 ^. oil, p. 158. 

21. Bepima of the Trade of India, 18^-92, p. 4SL 
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without a break, in 1899-1900 to 231 million IBs. The increase 
was largely at the cost of Lancashire twist which lost its market 
to Indian twist. The Review of the Trade of India for 1886-87 
noted, ‘India exports to China about 50% more yam than 
England sends to China. In fact the exports of yam from 
England to China and to India put together are smaller than 
the exports of yam from India to China.* xhis was possi¬ 
ble because of the relative cheapness of Indian yam in the 
Chinese market, as compared with that from Lancashire.^ 
During the last decade of the 19th century the cotton 
textile industry in Japan began to develop rapidly and soon 
Japanese yarn began to compete with Indian yam in the China 
market. Imports of Japanese cotton yarn into China increased 
from 2 million taels in 1896 to 10 million taels in 1898.^ After 
reaching a considerable total in 1899 the imports of Japanese 
yarn into China ‘ did not increase in comparison with imports 
from India until after 1908. From 1908-13, however, imports 
from Japan increased and imports from India declined. At 
the end of the period the direct imports from Japan were about 
equal to direct imports from India.* Chinese textile industry 
also began to develop with the turn of the century and, as 
noted earlier, it developed very fast during 1915-20. From 
66*6 million IBs. in 1919-20 exports of twist and yam to China 
from India fell to 1 million IBs. in 1923-24 and to 22,000 IBs. 
in 1929-30. After a more or less complete absence for some 

32. p. 28. 

33. Review of the Trade of India, 1886-87, *In both China and 
Japan, the competition of Bombay with Lancashire twist is increasingly 
successful. Some attribute the success to the operation of the exchange 
but this is very doubtful. Better reasons can be found in the intrinsic 
merits of the article and its adaptability to the purposes for which 
Chinamen and Japanese require twist and in fact the raw material 
has no long freight charges to pay between the field and the mill and 
that the freight of the twist from Bombay is lower than from Liverpool 
to say nothing of the labour by which it is made being cheaper. With 
or without a low exchange, it may confidently be said that the Bombay 
spkmet has natural advantages of a very aubstantial character ov^ 
the Lancashire spinner when the two compete in the markets of China.* 
(P. 28). 

34. Berner, op. dt. p. 93. 
op, cit, p. 158. 
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years they revived in 1936-37, amounting in 1938-39 to 682,000 
lbs. The later decline was probably due to the interference 
with domestic production because of the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937. 

Raw cotton exports to China were quite high during the 
first three years of World 'War I. But in the inter war period 
they ruled at a low level. Exports of jute and jute manu¬ 
factures also were of a small magnitude in the same period. 

Exports of tea to China, consisting mostly of black tea, 
averaged 7*9 million IBs. in the quinquennium preceding 
World War I. During the war the annual average was 8 
million lbs. In the following quinquennium they fell precipit¬ 
ously, averaging only 23,000 lbs. per year. This was possibly 
because of the short crops in India during that period. In 
the following years exports revived, but were subject to vio¬ 
lent fluctuations. The peak of the period was attained in 
1928-29 at 6*1 million lbs. a year in which Chinese domestic 
production was small, due to internal political unsettlement. 
Exports remained low in the following years and were almost 
insignificant after 1933, the years in which the International 
Tea Regulation Scheme came into operation. 

Japan 

The trade between India and Japan was small in the 
’seventies of the last century, being confined to imports of 
copper from Japan and export of cotton, twist and yam from 
India. (But in the course of time it grew in volume and during 
1884-89 it was reported to have increased four times over in 
terms of value.^® This increase was attributed mainly to the 
increase in the exports of twist and yarn from India, which 
increased from 6,900,000 lbs, in 1884-85 to 23,100,000 lbs. in 
1888-89. Towards the end of the century a radical transfor¬ 
mation in the composition of Indo-Japanese trade took place. 
Indian exports of twist and yam dwindled to insignificance, but' 
those of rawxotton increased very considerably. This is indi¬ 
cated by the following figures * 

Bmim of ihe Trad 0 of india, 1^-9, p. 17. 
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Exports to Japan from Indu 


(Source —Review of the Trade of India) 


Year 

Cotton (Raw) 

Cotton (Yarn) 


cwts. 

lbs. 

1887-88 

125 

17,391,646 

88-89 

390 

23,143,460 

89-90 

60,837 

22,686,714 

90-91 

77J57 

11,876,422 

91-92- 

400,952 

6,682,050 

92-93 

444,000 

7,351,000 

93-94 

368,000 

5,768,000 

94-95 

465,000 

2,613,000 

95-96 

856,000 

1,208,000 

96-97 

1,499,000 

635,000 

97-98 

1,311,000 

354,000 


This transformation was a reflection of the rapid growth 
of textile industry in Japan. As Japanese industrialization 
continued apace imports of numerous manufactured goods from 
Japan to India came in increasing quantities. Table 8 shows 
the exports and imports between India and Japan during 
1911-40. 

Textiles—cotton yam, piecegoods, hosiery, woollen and 
silk manufactures—^form the major part of imports from Japan 
into India. Of these cotton manufactures are important. In 
the quinquennium preceding World War I, India aimually 
imported on an average 3'1 million yards of cotton piecegoods 
from Japan. During the war period the average increased to 
54 million yards per year, because the European, particu¬ 
larly English, sources of supply were cut off. During the fol¬ 
lowing quinquennium the average went up to 113 *4 million 
yards per year, fix the following years they continued to 
increase apace and attained the peak at 561*0 million yards in 
1^9-50. Two factors were mainly re^tonSible for ihi^—tlie 
deprecia&m o£ the yen and what was desadbed as the rela¬ 
tively **iiiferior labour conditions in Japan", namely the eyatem 
of douUe ^dft and the inferior conihtions of labotpr thi»a in 
respect of hcanes and the eniploynmni of wom^ and 
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at night. The advantage of the latter factor to Japan was esti¬ 
mated at 4% of the cost of producing yam and cloth by the 
Indian Tariff Board.®^ 

In April, 1930, the revenue duty on piecegoods was raised 
by the Government of India from 11 to 15% ad valorem, 
coupled with an additional protective duty of 5% on all cotton 
goods imported from countries other than the U. K., with a 
minimum specific <|nty .of 3% annas per lb. on plain grey goods 
produced in any foreign country. In 1931, the surcharges 
imposed by the Finance Act and the Emergency Budget 
increased the ad valorem rates on piecegoods to 25% on British 
and 31%% on non-British goods, with equivalent increases in 
the specific duties on grey goods. These duties, however, 
could reduce the imports of Japanese piecegoods only tempo¬ 
rarily, because simultaneously the Japanese yen was depre¬ 
ciating and cancelling the handicaps to Japanese goods imposed 
by these duties. In 1932 the yen depreciated steeply from 
20-07d. per yen to about 14d. This enabled Japan to export 
to India piecegoods at inordinately low prices and imports 
during 1932-33 increased to 580*0 million yards. The Indian 
Tariff Board recommended that to counteract this exchange 
depreciation, the duty on piecegoods of non-British origin be 
raised from 31%% to 50% ad valorem the minimum specific 
duty on plain grey goods being raised to 5% annas per Tb. This 
was accepted by the Government of India, but by the time 
the duties came into force the yen had depreciated still further. 
In June, 1933, the Government of In^a increased the ad 
valorem duty to 75% and the specific duty to 6% annas per lb. 
Shortly after this the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention of 1904 
was revoked by the Government of India. 

In retaliation, the Japanese boycotted Indian raw cotton. 
Eventually, however, both parties negotiated and signed the 
Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement of 1934, Under this agree¬ 
ment mutual favoured nation treatment was assured. The 
duties on Japanese goods were not to exceed 50% od valorem, 
or 5% annas per B., which ever was higher for plain greys, 

37. Beport of tAe Indim Tariff Board regarding the Grant of 
IfdClan to Coilm feimie ivdpetry, 1933, p. 

; : 
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and in the case of other piecegoods 50%. The right to levy 
anti-exchange dumping duties and to impose and modify duties 
even otherwise was reserved by both Governments. A system 
of quotas for imports of Japanese cloth into India, in exchange 
for the export of cotton to Japan from India, was provided. 
Under this provision Japan was allowed to export to India in 
any cotton goods year (April 1 to March 31) 325 million yards 
of cloth, provided she purchased one million cotton bales from 
India in any cotton year (January 1 to December 31). Apart 
from this basic quota the maximum quantity of Japanese 
imports was fixed at 400 million yards a year; and the excess 
over the basic quota was related to cotton at 1% million yards 
for every 10,000 bales of cotton. The allotment of cotton piece- 
goods imported from Japan was further classified under four 
heads. Plain greys 45%; bordered greys 13%; bleached 
(white) goods 34%.38 The agreement was renewed for a 
further period of 3 years in 1937. Imports of Japanese piece- 
goods in the following years were pitched at a level lower 
than that of 1932 

The export of Indian yam to Japan and its decline 
have been noted earlier. Imports of Japanese yarn in the 
quinquennium before World War I averaged 460,000 tbs. 
annually. The average increased to 7,420,000 tbs. during the 
war and to 16,790,000 tbs. in the following quinquennium. 
Imports continued to be high thereafter, but fell sharply after 
1926. In that year, a specific duty of 1% annas per tbs. was 
imposed on all imported yam, unless the value was in excess 
of Re. 1-14-0, in which case the duty was fixed at 5% ad 
valorem. In 1928-29 imports of yam amounted to 7,630,000 tbs* 
In the next year they rose to 10,870,000 lbs. but declined again 
in the following two years. In September, 1931, an additional 
surcharge of 25%^ of the duty on yam imports was imposed, 
but because of the depreciation of the yen imports increased 
to 18,149,000 tbs. in 1982-33. They declined to 11,680,000 tbs. 
in the following year and during the following quinquenidum 
they averaged 16,680,000 Tbs. annually. 


^ Hevlew of the Tmde of Mia, I* p; 
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Imports raw silk from Japan were relatively quite in¬ 
significant quantitatively up to the end of World War I, 
They rose in the post-war period, amounting to 75,000 tbs. 
in 1924-25. They fluctuated considerably during the subse¬ 
quent years and were marked down to 37,000 tbs. in 1929-30 
and to 17,000 tbs. in the year following. In 1932-33 they sud¬ 
denly leaped to 165,000 tbs. In the following years they went 
on increasing rapidly, reaching 1,625,000 lbs. in 1935-36. There 
was a small falling off in the following two years and sharp 
fall in 1938-39, imports amounting to 274,000 tbs. only. The 
increase in imports of raw silk since 1931-32 was due mainly 
to the exchange advantage enjoyed by Japanese products, 
because of the depreciation of the yen.®* In 1934 a 25% ad 
valorem duty on raw silk imports, combined with a specific 
duty of 14 annas per tb., was levied by the Government of 
India. 

Imports of silk piece goods from Japan averaged 20 •! 
million yards per year in the triennium ending 1913-14. There 
was a decline during the war and after, the annual average 
imports during the war and the following quinquennium 
being 14-6 million and 11-0 million yards respectively. They 
continued to rule low during the next few years but began 
to increase after 1925-26 reaching the peak at 13*4 million 
yards in 1929-30. They declined sharply to 7’8 million yards 
in the following year but increased very rapidly in the 
subsequent years to 26*8 million yards in 1932-33 and to 
34-3 million yards in the year following. There was a de¬ 
cline in the following years. The rise in imports was mainly 
attributable to the depreciation of the yen referred to earlier 
and the help given by Japanese government in regard-to these 
exports, hi 1934 the Government of India imposed a 25% ad 
valorem duty on imported silk yam, thrown silk and wraps, a 
duty of 25% on spun silk yam coils, 65% ad valorem duty tm 
silk piecegoods; varying duties ranging from 25% (or 3 annas, 
whichever was hi|^r) per lb., and 50% ad valorem in silk 


)9. Report of tke Indian Tariff Board regarding the Grant of Pro- 
teedm to the ’Serierdtomd Induetrg, 1994, p. 143-4. 
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mixtures. The then existing revenue duty of 18%% on arti¬ 
ficial silk yarn was raised to 25%, or 3 annas per lb., which¬ 
ever was higher.^^ These measures only partially succeeded 
in reducing the imports of silk manufactures from Japan. 

Imports of woollen piecegoods from Japan were of small 
magnitude upto 1930-31. They had been rather high during 
World War I. In the four years ending 1927-28 they averaged 
1*4 million lbs. per year, but sharply declined subsequently. 
With the progressive depreciation of the yen imports increased 
to 1*4 million lbs. in 1932-33 and leaped up to 6*9 million lbs. 
in 1934-35. There was a decline thereafter and they ruled at 
a lower level during the subsequent four years, the annual 
average being 2*9 million lbs. 

The textiles group discussed so far accounted before World 
War II for about half the total imports from Japan in terms 
of value. Other iten^ of imports are numerous and, individu¬ 
ally, of small significance. They can, therefore, be briefly dis¬ 
cussed. Decrease in the imports of glassware is particularly 
noticeable from 1922-23, mainly because of competition from 
Czechoslovakia. Of the imports of metal, those of copper 
declined after World War I, largely because of Japanese own 
growing needs, as well as the development of other sources, 
such as Canada, Chile and the U.S.A. Japanese matches first 
appeared in India by about 1893-94 and imports increased 
apace upto the end of World War I. In the interwar period, 
partly because of the monopolistic activities of the Swedish 
Match Company, and partly because of the inferior and uneven 
quality of the Japanese product, as also protection afforded to 
the Indian match industry in 1938, these were reduced to insig¬ 
nificance. It may be noted that, generally speaking Japanese 
imports consisted of manufactured goods, such as cotton, silk 
and woollen textiles, drugs and medicines, glass and glassware, 
hardware, machinery and mill work, rubber manufactures, 
cutlery, staticmery, toys, bobbins, cycles and cyde parla, 
docks and watches, etc. 

Exports of raw cotton form a major proportion of the 

40. Eeport of the Indim f tariff Board Chmt 

Action to the SerictdtuJtdl Jtnthetry, 1940, p. 
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exports £rom'*India to Japan, it has been noted above that 
the exports of raw cotton to Japan began during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. From the turn of the cen¬ 
tury till recently Japan has been the most important customer 
of Indian cotton. In the quinquennium preceding the outbreak 
of World War I, Japan took, on an average, one million bales 
of Indian cotton annually. This average increased to 1*4 mil¬ 
lion bales during the war and to 1*5 million bales during the 
quinquennium following the war. During the next few years 
the consumption of Indian cotton in Japan declined. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau ‘ Upto 1926, 
Indian cotton was imported in far greater volume than Ameri-i 
can, but with the progress of rationalization the consumption 
of American cotton greatly increased.’ Between 1929-30 and 
1933-34 Japan, on an average, bought about 43% of the total 
Indian exports of cotton as compared with 53% during the pre¬ 
ceding decade. This represented a reduction in the total 
quantity bought, the decline being due in some measure to the 
world depression but in larger measure to the boycott of Indian 
cotton by Japanese millers as a retaliation against Indian tariff 
discrimination (noted earlier). ^ Following the Indo-Japanese 
Trade Agreement the exports of cotton to Japan increased. 

Exports of raw cotton to Japan were mostly of the short 
staple variety from the beginning. ‘ The percentage of short 
staple cotton exports to Japan, for which figures are available 
from 1933 onwards, was around 70 during 1933-34 to 1935-36. 
In 1936-37 Japanese purchases of Indian long and medium 
staple cotton elUipeded those of the previous year, by about 
167,000 bales and the percentage of the short staple in the total 
dropped to 57 This increase was due to the cheaper prices 
of Indian long and medium staples, as compared with similar 
American varieties. During the following year, when the price 
factor was favourable to the American cottons, 84% of the 
total exports of Indian raw cotton to Japan consisted of short 
staidesL During 1938-39 this percentage dropped to 70. 

41. Tvade and IndMsHary, 1936, p. 236. 

42. K. V« Soviml, Patdiktn af Indians Raw Matetiala, 
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There are numerous other items of export, but they are 
all quantitatively not very significant and, therefore, might be 
briefly commented upon. The exports of rice, as shown in the 
table, were largely derived from Burma, and with the 
separation of the latter—^actually even before that—they had 
dwindled into insignificance. Iron and steel exports, consist¬ 
ing mostly of pig iron and steel scrappings, increased consider¬ 
ably after 1922-23. In 1929-30 they amounted to 419,000 tons. 
There was a drop in the following years and the 1929 level 
was touched and exceeded only in 1935-36. In 1938-39 exports 
were particularly heavy, being 789,000 tons. Raw jute exports 
have all along been insignificant. So also are the exports of 
jute manufactures and hides and skins. Exports of manga¬ 
nese ore to Japan averaged 12,000 tons during World War I, 
but declined very considerably during the following years. 
Subsequently, they revived, rising, during 1929-30 and 1933-34 
to an average of 30,000 tons per year. During the next five 
years this average went up to 140,000 tons. As compared with 
only a negligible percentage during the quinquennium follow¬ 
ing World War I Japanese, share of the total Indian exports 
of manganese ore increased to 21% in the quinquennium pre¬ 
ceding the outbreak of World War II. 

PniLiPiPiNES 

The volume of trade between India and the Philippine 
Islands has always been small. Table 9 gives figures regardin| 
Indian exports to and India’s imports from, the Philippines 
during 1911-42. 

The imports of cordage and rope recorded a sudden 
increase in 1926-27 and in the years following they ruled 
at a higher level than before 1926-27. The U. S. A, was for 
many years the chief market for Philippine cordage, but during 
the thirties U. S. imports of cordage declined and those of 
other countries increased*^ India also shared in this increase. 

43. 'Countries other than the U. S. have taken more than Sd% 
ol the qiaantily of cordage exported from the Phfllppines’. Jtdnt Pre* 
paratory Committee cm Philippines Affairs, Vol. I. From 1935 cordage 
imports into S. were restricted because ol the quota lu# 
posed by the Cordage Act* 
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Imports of raw hemp are of small magnitude and show no 
marked trends. Imports of tobacco are also on a small scale. 
After remaining low during 1921-30 they suddenly rose in 
1931-32 to 149,000 tbs. declined during the following year 
and since 1933-34 have ruled at a much lower level than 
before 1931. Tobacco imports consisted mostly of cigars and 
cigarettes. The progressive decline in cigar consumption in 
India and the upward revision of import duty on cigarettes 
in 1934 partly account for this decline. 

The main item of export to the Philippines was jute manu¬ 
factures. The quantities involved are small and fluctuate with 
the cyclical rise and fall of economic activity. Exports of 
linseed oil, lac and wax are insignificantly small and need not 
be commented upon. 

Australia 

Indo-Australian trade began roughly towards the middle 
of the last century, but has been confined to a few important 
items only. Table 10 gives the figures regarding India’s 
exports to Australia and Australian imports into India during 
1911-1942. Tn the 19th century India used to import copper 
and gold from Australia. The copper imports consisted of cast 
copper and began sometime in the ’sixties of the last century.^ 

The following items appear among imports; coal, steel, 
horses, railway material, wheat and raw wool. Of these the 
last two are the more significant. Wheat imports from Austra¬ 
lia, it appears, were substantial only in certain years—^usually 
years of poor wheat crop in India.^ During World War II 
Atistralia supplied to India the bulk of the latter’s wheat 
imports. 

44. The Review of the Trade of India for 1874-75 records that the 
decline of copper Imports from Atistralia since 1869-70 was due to the 
diversion of Australian copper to England, because of the high prices 
ruling there, (p. 27). Again the Review of the Trade of India for 1888- 
89 reNBords that the decline of copper imports during 1884-89 was the 
direct result of the operations of die Copper Ssmdicate and that since 
its i^all die imports had resumed, p. 16. 

; ' 4$. The Report on Ike Marketing of Wheat in India observes in 
Ihfs cotmOadbn:--Australia provides nearly all the imported sU|q;dies, 
and diete Is nedmaOy an tncentive to import when Indian prices are 
to mahe it worth while, (p. 2). 
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India imports from Australia high quality wool, which is 
not produced domestically, mainly for consumption by the 
Indian woollen mills. Indian woollen industry was not much 
developed before World War I, but it received a stimulus 
during the War, and consumption of Australian wool increased 
considerably. In 1923-24 imports of wool amounted to more 
than 1*7 million lbs. They dropped sharply during 1925-27, 
but increased thereafter, and during 1931-35 averaged 2*6 mil¬ 
lion lbs. per year. This was in spite of the growing competi¬ 
tion from Japanese woollen textiles which had developed since 
1925. The depreciation of the yen helped to aggravate the 
competition between Indian and Japanese woollen textiles. In 
1935, as per the recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board, 
a 77% import duty on woollen textile imports into India (40% 
for general protection against all countries including Japan, 
and 37% to compensate for the exchange advantage to Japan) 
was imposed. The Indian woollen textile industry expanded 
considerably under protection and imports of Australian wool 
in the quinquennium following the grant of protection 
averaged about 4*3 million per year. They expanded consi¬ 
derably during the following quinquennium (first five years of 
World War II) and in 1943-44 the imports from Australia 
amounted to 23*6 million lbs 

India exports to Australia jute bags and cloth, linseed and 
castor oil, tea, seeds and hides and skins. Of these the first 
three are important. Rice exported to Australia mainly origi¬ 
nated in Burma and nepd not be considered. 

Jute bags and jute cloth exports began as far back as the 
’seventies of the last century. Australia is an important buyer 
of Indian jute manufactures. Surve 3 dng the trends in this 
reject from the beginning of the 20th century upto the out¬ 
break of World War I, Prof. R. M. Joshi remarked; * The best 
customer throughout the period was Australia, which took 
about 20% of the annual exports. The attempts made by 
that country in latter years of importing gunny doth and 
making bags for itself behind a tariff wall have not so far 
checked its imports Of bags Exports, during the World 

4e« iTuIim Mspport Trade, 1022, p. 114 
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War I were marked up but during the first postwar years they 
fell sharply^ There followed a recovery, and exports of jute 
bags and cloth, with occasional fluctuations, continued to rule 
at higher levels. The world depression reduced them tempo¬ 
rarily for about a year. Upto the outbreak of World War II 
they ruled at a slightly lower level than that prevailing before 
the depression of 1929-30. Exports of jute cloth were, how¬ 
ever, marked up. Both exports continued to rule high during 
World War 11. 

Vegetable oil exports, to Australia are recorded as early 
as 1874-75. The Review of the Trade of India for 1896-97 
recorded that the exports of linseed oil to Australia was of 
recent origin and showed a rising tendency.^"^ Castor oil 
was also exported. But later on these exports declined. The 
exports of vegetable oil, mainly linseed, show a sharp decline 
from 1919-20. The exports of seeds were considerably mark¬ 
ed up during and after World War I. They decreased during 
the depressions a^d, though they recorded a recovery after¬ 
wards, they registered a significant increase only after the 
outbreak of World War 11. 

Though Indian teas have been exported to Australia for 
over 80 years, the Australian tea market has showed a marked 
preference for Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies teas. Tea 
exports to Australia were slightly marked down during World 
War I, declined further thereafter and continued to be low 
upto the 3rd year of World War II. After World War I the 
competition of teas from the Netherlands East Indies increa¬ 
sed considerably. When, during World War II, N. E. Indies 
were occupied by the Japanese Australia turned in India for 
tea and imported considerable quantities. 

New Zealand 

Table 11 gives figures regarding the trade between India 
and New Zealand during 1911-42. The main export item from 
India to New Zealand was jute manufactures. Exports of 
gnnny bags during World War J averaged around 8*5 million 


41 p. » 
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per year. They fluctuated during the following quinquennium 
but from 1925-26 till 1930-31 they were remarkably 
steady around 10 and 11 million bags annually. They fell 
sharply to 6-1 million bags in 1931-32 and recovered slowly 
during the following years. In 1938-39 they amounted to 
13*1 million bags, increasing to 16-6 million in 1939-40 and 
further to 20*8 million in the following year. Then followed 
a decline. Exports of jute cloth fluctuated widely during 
and after World War I. From 1924-25 to 1932-33 they fluc¬ 
tuated between 3 and 4 million yards per year, and from 
1933-34 to 1938-39 between 4 and 5 million yards per year. 
They increased during World War II amounting to 9-2 million 
yards in 1940-41. Exports of tea to New Zealand amounted 
to a few hundred thousand tbs. annually till 1931-32. In 
that year they shot up to a million lbs. reaching 2’5 million 
tbs. in 1933-34. Then they fell and reached the old levels. 
In 1941-42 they were again very large, being !•! million lbs. 
Exports of castor oil to New Zealand were quite large till 
1918-19 fluctuating between 150,000 and 300,000 gallons 
per year. In 1921-22 they were very sharply reduced 
to 20,000 gallons. They continued to rule low in subsequent 
years and from 1926-27 till the outbreak of World War 11 they 
never exceeded 36,000 gallons in any year. They increased 
during the war and shot up to 270,000 gallons in 1940-41. 

Imports from New Zealand to India consist of small mis¬ 
cellaneous items. From 1929-30 raw wool has been imported 
into India from New Zealand but these imports were s^nifir 
cantly large only in some years and amounted to only a few 
thousand lbs. during others. They increased remarkably 
during World War II mounting 11*6 million lbs. in 1940-41. 
They were reduced in the foUotving two years to around 2-5 
million tbs. annually. 

Tlie trade facts and trends during the period in regard to 
the various countries may here be usefully summarised in 
broad terms. The Souib-East AMan coimMes are dealt with 
first and those of the Far East later. India exported^ to Ceylon 
fopdgrains, fodder, manure, cotton piffisegoods and jute miitm*- 
factures and recdved from it coconut products, jKurticvtltaly 
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coconut oil, raw rubber and tea. Burma imported from India 
cotton textiles, jute manufactures and vegetable oils and 
exported to her rice, mineral oil, nonferrous metals and teak 
wood. Indo-China imported from India opium, cotton twist 
and yarn and jute manufactures formerly. Opium imports 
dwindled and vanished in the course of time. Ihe imports of 
Indian twist and yarn also declined with the growth of compe¬ 
tition from Chinese and Japanese textiles. This decline was 
compensated to some extent by the growth of the imports of 
Indian raw cotton into Indo-China. Imports of jute manu¬ 
factures since the beginning of this century continued unin¬ 
terrupted. India imported rice from 1928 onwards. Siam 
imported from India opium, twist and yarn and jute manufac¬ 
tures. Opium imports later declined and imports of twist and 
yam and cotton piecegoods also suffered because of Japanese 
competition. Imports of jute manufactures remained compa¬ 
ratively steady. Exports from Siam to India in the old days 
consisted mainly of teak. These declined because of the grow¬ 
ing competition of Burma teak. Exports of rice began after 
1932-33 and were, at intervals, quite heavy. Malaya imported 
opium, cotton twist and yam—^and later piecegoods,—^and jute 
manufactures from India. Exports of opium to Malaya 
declined in the course of time. India imported cane, betel- 
nuts, tin and rubber from Malaya. To Indonesia India sent 
twist and yarn—and later cotton piecegoods,—and jute manu¬ 
factures and received from her sugar, coffee and tea. With the 
growth of Indian sugar industry under protection during the 
thirties sugar imports from Indonesia were reduced to insig¬ 
nificance. 

India used to have a big market for her opium and twist 
ax)d yam in China. The exports of opium declined and 
vanished during the period imder review as a result of the 
deliberate policy of the governments in both the countries. 
The growth of Chinese textile industry reduced the exports 
of twist and yam. India received from China raw and 

maniilaoi^^ silk and of late years cotton twist and yam. 
China used to export tea to India, but these exports gradually 
dwindled and vanished as Indian tea industry developed and 
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expanded. In recent times India has been exporting tea to 
China in small quantities, and of late, China has also provided 
some market for Indian raw cotton. 

India used to export to Japan considerable quantities of 
cotton twist and yarn till the ’nineties of the last century and 
to import silk and copper from her. With the rapid growth 
and development of Japanese industry, exports of twist and 
yam vanished. So also did the exports of copper from Japan 
to India. Japan became the largest single buyer of Indian 
raw cotton at the turn of the century. She also imported raw 
jute from India and, during the thirties, increasing quantities 
of manganese ore. India imported from Japan cotton, silk 
and woollen textiles, hardware, toys, cycles, etc. 

To Philippines India sent jute manufactures and received 
in return cordage, hemp and tobacco products. Jute manu¬ 
factures were exported to Australia, and during World War II 
cotton piecegoods and tea have also been exported to her from 
India. India imported from Australia wheat and wool. Before 
World War II Australian wheat was imported only in those 
years when the Indian wheat crop was low but since the end 
of the war, wheat imports have been regular and large in 
quantity. The main export to New Zealand has been jute 
manufactures, and India has received only small quantities 
of miscellaneous articles from her. 

Table 12 gives the data regarding the visible balance of 
trade between India and the countries of South East Asia and 
the Far Eeist, It is unnecessary to comment on them at length. 
Only a few main features may be noted. India had a favour¬ 
able balance of trade with all these countries with the excep¬ 
tion of Burma, Indonesia (Java) upto 1935-36 and Straits 
Settlements after 1937-38. With the decline in the imports of 
sugar from Java, because of the development of Indian sugar 
industry behind tariff walls, India has, from 1935-36, a small 
&LVOurable balance of trade with Indonesia. The unfavourable 
balance with Straits Settlements was the retmlt of decrease in 
exports to that country. This seemed to be only of a tempc!^ 
rary nature. 
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Though throughout the period the balance of trade be¬ 
tween India and Australia, Siam and Indo-China was favour¬ 
able to India it became unfavourable in years of heavy wheat 
and/or rice imports into India from these countries. The un¬ 
favourable balance of trade with Japan in 1937-38 and later 
years was in the first two years due to temporary causes, such 
as a short cotton crop in India and consequent fall in exports. 
In later years it was due to the exigencies of the war which 
reduced the exports to Japan. 



III. INDIAN EMIGRATION 


The extent of Indian emigration to Ceylon, Burma and 
Malaya is considerable. This is discussed below. 

Ceylon 

Indian emigration to Ceylon is a century-old phenomenon. 
The character of this emigration is seasonal, but it has its pecu¬ 
liarities. ^ Ceylon has been taken as it were into the Tamil 
heart; Ceylon is no more foreign to the Trichinopoly labourer 
than Madura or Ramnad, and very much less so than Malabar 
or Mysore. Tamil emigration to Ceylon... .goes back a cen¬ 
tury and more. I n 1837 the numb er of immigrant Tamil 
labourers employed i n Ceylo^ coffee estates was estimated at 
10,000 . The industry developed rapidly and so did the demand 
for Tamil labour from South India. I n 1846 its presence was 

estimated at 80,000, and in 1855 at 128,000 p ersons. 1877 . 

.the famous famine year in India, produced a tally of Tamil 
labourers in the island of no fewer than 380.00 0 

After 1874 the coffee plantations, which had up to then 
attracted Indian labour, declined but tea plantations began to 
expand rapidly. In 1878 there were 4700 acres under tea in 
Ceylon but in 1915 the acreage had increased to 426,000. This 
development not only kept up the demand for Indian immi¬ 
grant labour but increased it. ‘ The great famine of 1876-77 
led to an abnormal amount of immigration into Ceylon in those 
years, but the decline of coffee and the good seasons,in Madras 
that succeeded 1879 caused an annual excess of departures 
from Ceylon over arrivals upto 1886. Thereafter the eaqyansion 
of the area under tea redressed the balance which has been in 
favour of the island, except in 1899 and 1907.' During the 
present century came about the rapid development of rubber 
plantaticms, acreage under rubber increasing from 750 in 1896 

4B. Census of India, Bladras 1931, p. 84. 

48. Maxioribanks and Marakhayar, Bepoii coi Indian on 

the estates in Ceylon and Malaya to the Bladras Govexnxnexxt, 1817, p. 8. 
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to 240,000 in 1915. This increased further the demand for 
Indian labour. Table 13 shows the arrivals in and departures 
from Ceylon of Indians from 1855 to 1915 and for subsequent 
years. The figures are not very accurate, but show the broad 
trends fairly accurately. 

Table 14 gives figures regarding the percentage of Indians 
in the total population of Ceylon. 

Indians in Ceylon can be classified into three categories 
(i) Estate labour (ii) Non-estate labour (iii) Others. About 
75% of Indians in Ceylon belong to category (i). Table 15 
gives figures regarding the Indian population on plantations 
in Ceylon. 

The estates in Ceylon, it would be obvious from Table 
14, are predominantly manned by Indians. In 1938 Sir 
Edward Jackson estimated that 60% of the so-called Indian 
labour on the estates had become a part of the permanent 
population of the Island.^® The tendency to settle, he poin¬ 
ted out, was growing and the proportion of settled labour was 
much greater than it had been twenty years before. 

Emigration of Indians to estates in Ceylon is * assisted 
emigration.^ They are recruited in India by a Kangany, or 
recruiter who is himself a plantation labourer and who re- 
cruites on behalf of the Ceylon planter. Under the Indian 
Emigration Rules, 1907, a Kanaanv must be a South Indigzr 
of the agricultural classes, who has been employed for not 
less than three months imder the employer for whose services 
he desires to obtain emigrants from his own or neighbouring 
villages, and he has to take out a licence for it. The Tuvdu 
system, which is a system of advances that reduces the 
labourer almost to slavery, was abolished by the Indian Immi¬ 
gration Act of 1922. The Indian Emigration Act 1923 was the 
culmination of a long series of measures. Even before 1860 it 
was felt that more ought to be done for the emigrants to 
Ceylon. But nothing happened. In the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury the tin-ticket system was developed. When a labourer 
produced one of these tickets the officials franked him to his 

50. E^xirt of a C^miniaflion on Immigration into Ceylcm, 1938, 

p . 26* 
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estate, by road and rail, charges being later recovered from 
the employer. The Ceylon Labour Commission, feianced 
from the proceeds of a voluntary cess on Ceylon estates and 
a contribution from the Ceylon Government, which looked 
after the interests of immigrants into Ceylon, was established 
in 1909. 

Among the assisted'' emigrants to Ceylon the sex-ratio 
if high. In emigration to estates women constitute over 25% 
of the total number and with children and infants make up 

a total equal to that of the adult males.The estate labour, 

thus, is practically a transference of family and home.' 

The non-estate immigrant Indian laboj irgr is not recruited, 
or at least is not supposed to be recruited. ‘ He comes on his 
own initiative and at his own charge. His numbers are subject 
to no control whatever. He comes as a rule from a different 
part of India, from the home of the estate workers, or from 
different surroundings in the same part, and he belongs to 
different castes. He engages himself in a great variety of occu¬ 
pations. He holds no special place under the law of Ceylon 
and shares only the general care of the Government for work¬ 
ers in the island, irrespective of race. No legally established 
organization exists to aid either his coming or his return.' ^2 
This type of emigration is more temporary in nature. It 
consists mostly of single men going out for short periods and 
intending to return as soon as possible. The number of such 
emigrants in 1931 was put at 137,600.*® The non-estate Indian 
population was put at between 190,000 and 230,000 in 1936.^ 
Besides a number of Indian traders have built up strong 
positions in the commercial life of Ceylon. * The trading class, 
the majority of whom belong to the Chettiar community from 
South India, flourish as moneylenders and merchants. The 
Momins and Bohras from the western part of India virtually 
enjoy the monopoly of the import trade; but there are over 
750 registered firms in Ceylon, belonging to the Chettiars alone, 

51. Census ol India, Madras 1931, p. 85. 

52. Baport of the Cotimisslan on Inimlgratien into Ceylon, 1938. 

53. Census of India, Madras WSl, p. 88. 

54 Gangull, p. 143. 
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which invest an aggregate capital of over £7% million in 
banking and commerce.’ Almost the whole bulk of Indian 
emigrants to Ceylon are drawn from Tamil districts in South 
India. Table 16 shows the sources of immigration into Ceylon 
from South India. 

A large proportion of these emigrants belong to the 
Depressed Classes. ‘The greater part of the Tamil labour 
population is of low caste, consisting as it does of Pariahs and 
Pallans but there are also a large number of VeUalas and 
Ambalakarans.’^® Commenting on emigration to Ceylon during 
1921-31, the Census Report, Madras, 1931, observed : Ceylon 
emigration ‘is also an Adi-Dravida phenomenon, for in the 
earlier years of the decade, Depressed Classes contributed haK 
of the total emigration and later never less than a third.’^*^ 

Emigration to Ceylon tends to fluctuate with the trade 
cycle. In years of prosperity there is heavy emigration to 
Ceylon and in years of depression it is on a much smaller 
scale.^ These fluctuations mitigate the effects of the trade 
cycle on Ceylon’s economy. It cuts down unemployment in 
the depression and provides ample labour force in years of 
prosperity. The remittances home of Indian labourers during 
years of prosperity help to ease some inflationary pressure 
during an expansion of economic activity, and during depres¬ 
sions the depressing effect of remittances abroad is sizeably 
reduced because of the decline in total remittances.®^ India, 
of course, has to bear all the disadvantages. 
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Indians in Ceylon have not adapted themselves to 
Sinhalese culture. They have refused to be assimilated into 
Sinhalese population and have preserved their indentity. 
They regard India as their home and Ceylon merely as a 
place of temporary residence. Inter-marriage is completely 
absent. In political matters they have displayed an attitude 
typical of a minority, trying to safeguard its own interests 
against that of the country as a whole, and to claim dispro¬ 
portionate rights. Indian politics in Ceylon may be compared 
with Muslim League politics in India before partition. The 
Sinhalese public has naturally resented this. The economic 
strength of the Indian Community, its predominance in trade 
and other employments have also given a fillip to anti-Indian 
agitation. More recently ‘the vote of the Indian members 
against the White Paper, 1945, the putting up of communal 
candidates at the general election, the appeals to the Indian 
voters to vote for the Prime Minister of India (who was 
alleged, without authority, to be supporting the Ceylon Indian 
Congress) and the use of Indian vote against U.N.P candi¬ 
dates in constituencies where there was no Ceylon Indian 
candidate have exacerbated feelings.®® 

The culmination of this was the passing of the Indian 
Citizenship Bill by 53 votes against 35 in the Ceylon House 
of Representatives in August, 1948. Under this Bill, the 
citizenship of Ceylon is denied to those Indians who fail to 
\have the necessary qualifications of heredity or residence in 
Ceylon. 

Burma 

Indian emigration to Burma dates back to the early 
decades of the eighteenth century. People from Chittagong 
and Madras went to Burma for trade and employment during 
the busy agricultural season. The establishment of British 

60. As early as 1940, at the Conference between the Govemnumt 
of India and Ceylon to settle outstanding problems regarding Indians 
in Ceylon the trend of Sinhalese delegation's pro|»oaals had bean to¬ 
wards substantial reduction in the number oi Indians reSidatit In 
Ceylim. Oovemment of Ceylmi, Ivor Jenninp* I«dbi 
Jan.—Mtrdi 1916. 
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rule in Burma gave a fillip to this flow of emigrants and it 
increased considerably. By 1861 slightly less than 4% of the 
total population in Burma was Indian. ‘From the earliest 
days of British rule the towns became largely Indian. 
Already in 1861 the town police were chiefly Indians. Be¬ 
tween 1861 and 1872 the number of Indians was nearly 
doubled, rising to 131,000.’ During the ’seventies of the last 
century a great transformation came over Burmese agricul¬ 
ture and rice began to be grown for export. ‘ With the multi¬ 
plication of steam rice mills during the seventies there arose 
a strong demand for cheap coolie labour during the milling 
season, from about January to May. The volume of immi¬ 
grant labour from India, though considerable, was no longer 
adequate to the demand. The Government attempts to im¬ 
port Indian labour failed, and in 1876 recruitment was left to 
private enterprise,.. .At that time some 16,000 coolies arrived 
annually from Madras, but a new shipping company cut pass¬ 
age rates, and the number of immigrants rose sharply to 
40,000. The Government decided therefore to subsidize immi¬ 
gration, Within three years the number of immigrants had 
nearly doubled and a subsidy was no longer required.’ 

Table 17 gives the total Indian population in Burma and 
its percentage in the total Burmese population. 

The influx of immigrants from India continued unabated 
and in 1927 it reached the peak at over 400,000. Commenting on 
this emigration the Census Report, Madras, 1931, observed; 
‘ The Burmese emigration is largely a Circars phenomenon, and 
the existence of Burma is undoubtedly an important feature in 
the ordinary life of the labouring classes there. Burmese 
development has had a profound influence on the Telugu 
costal districts and the presence of 300,000 Madrasis in Burma 
at the time of the census is an indication of the importance 
of this movement.’® The main contributions to this flow of 
emigration came from districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
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Godavari, Tanjore and Hamnad. The emigration tended to 
vary with the trade cycle and was large during a period of 
rising prices and vice versa. 

Some of these seasonal emigrants tended to stay in Burma 
and directly competed with the Burmese labour and tenant. 
From the beginning of this century to the beginning of World 
War II an average of about one-fifth of the emigrants re¬ 
mained in Burma.®* Indians staying in Burma, occupation- 
ally fall into two main classes, labourers and traders and 
moneylenders. A somewhat detailed account is necessary to 
show what position these two classes of Indians now occupy 
in Burmese economic and social life, and how they came to 
occupy it. 

As already noted Indians had begun to penetrate urban 
occupations in Burma as early as the sixties of the last cen¬ 
tury and in 1861 most of the city policemen in Burma were 
Indians. During the next few years Indian penetration went 
ahead with all speed. The position in 1884-85 is described 
by the Administration Report of that year,®^ which says : 

‘ A large number of natives of India are permanently settled 
in the sea ports and large villages and they have driven the 
most apathetic Burman out of the more profitable fields of 
employment. 

The moneylending business of the country is in the hands 
of the Madrasi banking caste of Chetties; the retail piece- 
goods trade is chiefly in the hands of Suratis, natives of India, 
and Chinamen. The liquor retail trade is almost exclusively 
in the hands of Chinamen. The natives of India have also 
driven the Burman out of the field where hard manual laboim 
is required. The coolies employed by the P.W.D. are almost 
exclusively Indian, the gharry drivers everywhere are chiefly 
Madrasis, the coolies on the wharves and the railway stations 
are also natives of India and natives of India are here emd 
there settling down to permanent rice cultivaticm^. 

The process went on and the Burman slowly found hitn^ 
self oust^ from industrial and commerciid emidoyment as 
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well as from other fields of urban employment. With the 
growth of import trade and the influx of cheap machine-made 
goods, which dealt a blow to Burmese handicrafts, the whole¬ 
sale and retail trade in many important lines passed into the 
hands of Indians and the Chinese because they had earlier 
commercial relations with Europeans which the Burmans had 
not. In administration, too, Indians came to be recruited in 
preference to Burmese, because of the lack of trained per¬ 
sonnel among Burmans and the lower standard of living of 
Indians. The medical and engineering services were almost 
completely Indian. Medical and Engineering schools opened 
in Rangoon for training Burmans were largely taken advan¬ 
tage of by Indians rather than Burmans. The postal and tele¬ 
graph departments were managed by Indians. So also was the 
telephone system, and upto 1930 or later, one could not use 
the telephone in Burma without a knowledge of Hindustani.®® 
In the earlier days Indians had confined themselves to unskilled 
occupations, leaving the skilled ones to the Burman. Gradu¬ 
ally these were also penetrated and the Burman foimd his 
preserves invaded by Indians. In most of the large towns in 
Burma the Indian population increased and concentrated, and 
in 1931 of the total population of large cities nearly half was 
Indian. In Rangoon Indians were 52% of the total population 
and it was considered to be an Indian city. This state of affairs 
was naturally resented by the Burman. 

In rural parts also Indians came to occupy an important 
position. With the commercialization of the rice crop, soon 
after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the conditions in 
rural Burma changed radically. Rice cultivation became pro¬ 
fitable and there was a scramble for rice land in Lower Burma. 
The rice trade was dominated by Indian middlemen, mostly 
Chettiars from Madras. About 1880 they began to send out 
agents into the villages, and supplied the Burmese peasant, 
who lacked capital for reclaiming and developing new land, 
with funds which at times exceeded the cultivator’s needs or 
fte security which his lend could warrant. The cultivator took 
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as much as he got and spent lavishly. ‘ But at the first reverse, 
with any failure of the crop, the dealth of cattle, the illness of 
the cultivator, or a fall in prices, due either to fluctuations in 
world prices or to manipulations of the market by the mer¬ 
chants, the cultivator was sold up, and land passed 
to the moneylender, who found some other thrifty 
labourer to take it, leaving part of the purchase price 
on mortgage, and within two or three years the pro¬ 
cess was repeated. Thus the land was continously chang¬ 
ing hands, and already in 1895 the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner remarked that land in Lower Burma was transferred 
as readily as shares on the London Stock Exchange.”®*^ The 
process went on for a long time, and the Burma Government, 
though constantly warned, failed to take any preventive 
measures. The number of Indian tenants also went on increas¬ 
ing. The Season and Crop Report of 1910 noted an increase 
in the number of Indian tenants. By 1914, it was reported, 
in and near Rangoon the steady pressure of the Indian immi¬ 
grant was slowly but surely ousting the Burman. It was noted 
at that time that even Burmese landlords preferred Indian 
t^ants * because they pay larger rents and do not give the 
landlord such an anxious time when the grain is on the thresh¬ 
ing floor By 1926 in Lower Burma 2 million acres of land, 
or 20% of the total occupied land, had passed into the hands 
of non-resident non-agriculturists. The world depression 
worsened the situation further. In the 13 chief rice-producing 
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districts of Lower Burma, the area held by non-agriculturists 
increased from 2-9 million acres in 1930 to 4*9 million acres. 
Of this the area held by the Chettiars increased from 5 • 7 lakh 
acres in 1930 to 24*5 lakh acres. Thus in these districts in 
1937 half the occupied land was held by non-agriculturists, and 
Chettiars alone held a quarter of it The distress caused 
by this development was in no small measure responsible for 
the anti-Indian rebellion in Burma in 1931. 

The Burmese national Government has put restrictions on 
the entry of Indians into Burma under the Immigration Act 
(1947). The acquisition of Burmese nationality also has been 
made difficult for Indians under the new constitution. Recently 
the Burmese Government passed the Land Nationalization Act 
and Indian Chettiars have been loudly protesting that the 
compensation that has been offered for lands owned by them 
was too small and meagre. It appears that in future the Indian 
emigrants to Burma will not enjoy the same privileges as 
before. Perhaps seasonal emigration might continue unabated, 
but permanent or semi-permanent settlement in Burma for 
Indians is likely to be increasingly difficult and unwholesome. 

Malaya 

^ Indian emigration to the Malay Peninsula dates from the 
commencement of the present (19th) century and originated in 
or was developed by, the demand for labour, which grew simul¬ 
taneously with the establishment of British power on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. Although, under Indian rule, 
our political relations brought us more into (^nnection with 
Bengal, yet, the garrison being supplied from Madras, we had 
a closer connection with that Presidency. Numbers of camp 
followers were constantly arriving amongst us, and thus there 
has been a constant stream of intercourse between the Straits 
and Southern India.’^ 

09. Report of the Land and Agricultural Committee. Part 11; 
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As in the case of Ceylon, emigration to Malaya is inti-j 
mately connected with the development of the plantation in¬ 
dustry there. ‘ Till about 1887, the chief planting industry was 
sugarcane cultivation in Province Wellesley and, upto 1885, 
Indian labourers were recruited for work on these plantations 
on indenture, under the provisions of Act V of 1887. When 
coffee-planting developed and expanded, coffee-planters found 
that the conditions enabled them to dispense with long con¬ 
tracts and to recruit free labourers and the number of free 
labourers emigrating from India continued to increase. From 
1900 rubber began to displace both sugar and coffee and the 
area of the plantations increased rapidly. At this period there 
were three kinds of immigrant labour, viz. indentured or con¬ 
tract labour, Kangany-recruited labour and the so-called inde¬ 
pendent labour.’^^ The Indian Immigration Committee was 
formed by the Malay Government in 1907 and the Indian 
Immigration Fund, derived from the compulsory contributions 
from employers of labour was set up in 1908. In 1910 the 
recruitment of indentured labour from India was abolished 
and the Kangany system came into prominence. Under the 
Indian Emigration Rules (1922) certain restrictions were put 
on the Kanganies. Their system was much abused and 
declined gradually in importance. The proportion of free 
labour ‘ recruited by the proprietors through their own agents 
steadily increased, and in 1938 the Government of India stop¬ 
ped recruitment through Kanganies.’ ^ 

Emigration to Malaya is predominantly a hot weather 
feature, the niovement being at its least during October and 
March and at its greatest from April to June. The main ports 

are Madras and Negapatam.‘The estate labourers’ return 

to India at regular intervals. The average period of an Indian 
coolie’s stay in British Malaya has been estimated at about 
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3 years.*^ This emigration too is a Tamil phenomenon, though 
not so pronouncedly so as in the case of Ceylon..‘Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, Salem and the Arcots make up the bulk of the emi¬ 
gration, Madura and Ramnad assisting.. .The depressed Classes 
supply over a third of the emigrants, Vellalas, Goundans, Am- 
balakarans, Kallars and Vaninyas being the next contributors. 
The chief contributing castes are the same as for Ceylon emi¬ 
gration and the proportions are not dissimilar 

The average number of arrivals from India was around 
20,000 per year from 1880 to 1900. In the decade 1901-10 they 
averaged about 48,000 annually. The average rose to 90,000 
during the next decade. The average for the following decade 
was about 88,000, but that for the quinquennium 1925-29 was 
119,790. During 1931-40 the average was about 76,000. The 
decline was accounted for by the world depression due to 
which recruitment on rubber plantations in Malaya was stop¬ 
ped during August, 1930, to May 1934.’^^ The flow of emigrants 
varied with the prosperity of the rubber industry in Malaya. 
As in the case of emigration to Ceylon the flow was larger 
during a boom and low during a depression. 

Besides the seasonal flow of emigrants there is a domiciled 
Indian population in Malaya. Table 18 gives the figures 
regarding the Indian population and its proportion to the total 
population of Malaya during 1901-31. 

Of the total Indian population of 624,007 in 1931, 514,959 
were Tamils, 32,541 Telugus, 35,125 Malyalees and 31,001 
Sikhs. According to the Census Report for Malaya, 1931, the 
occupational distribution of Indians in Malaya was as in 
Table 19. 

The majority of Indians was engaged as labourers on the 
rubber plantations and these consisted mostly of Tamil, Telugu 
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and Malyalee labourers. The traders and petty shopkeepers 
were mostly Muhammedans of the Marakkayar community 
and Chettiars, Sikhs and Pathans, locally called Bengalis, were 
employed as cart drivers, policemen and watchmen. * The 
labouring and non-labouring classes of Indians in this country 
may be roughly estimated at 70% and 30% respectively of the 
entire Indian population. Of the non-labouring classes, the 
most thriving are the Nattukottai Chettiars. They generally 
do their usual business—^moneylending and banking—and in 
the course of that business have acquired rubber estates, house 
properties, etc. They have their own chambers of commerce 
in different centres of Malaya. Next to them come the mer¬ 
chants, both North Indian and South Indian. They are 
engaged in all sorts of trade—^from petty hawking and street 
vending to the big import and export trade. They have also 
got their associations in different centres. There are a few 
advocates and solicitors and also a number of medical men 
working in Government service and as private practitioners. 
There is a small number of Indians holding responsible posi¬ 
tions in the Government service, such as the police, railways, 
posts and telegraphs, etc. A number of Punjabis are employed 
in the ranks of the police and military. The rest, forming the 
bulk of the non-labouring classes, are to be found in the cleri¬ 
cal ranks of the various Government departments, mercantile 
firms and banks, rubber estates and oil palm plantations and 
other places of employment/ 

To watch and safeguard the interests of Indian labourers 
in Malaya, the Government of India appointed in 1923 their 
Agent in Malaya, who had the right to inspect estates where 
Indians were employed. He had, however, no executive 
powers. * The wages paid to Indian labourers ’ according to a 
report of this Agent, * are generally very much lower than the 
rates paid to Chinese and other labourers. Indian labourers 
are in great demand in rubber estates by reason of the fact 
that they are most docile and amenable to discipline and are 
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very cheap/ During the depression of the 'thirties a lai'ge 
nuriiber of Indians had to leave the plantations and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India encouraged their repatriation. In 1936 the 
Bight Honourable Mr. Shrinivasa Shastri was deputed by the 
Government of India to investigate the conditions of Indian 
labourers in Malaya. He recommended that, firstly as Kangany 
system had earned a bad reputation it should be abolished and 
secondly, statutory standard wages should be introduced in 
all areas in Malaya. The first recommendation was accepted, 
but the second could not find favour in official circles. 

‘ It is laid down in the Malaya Labour Statutes that on 
application every labourer on an estate shall be provided with 
an allotment of land for his own cultivation and the area to 
be so allotted has been fixed at 1/16 acre for each labourer 
who has dependants.'^® 

* Settlement on land by the descendants of the indentured 
labourers is largely controlled by the Nattukottai Chettiars who 
own some 175,000 acres. The conditions under which this land 
is leased out to tenants are such that no permanent benefit can 
be derived from it, and the primary producers are forced to 
live in a state of chronic economic servitude.' 

The political problem is peculiar in Malaya, because it is 
probably the only country in the world where natives are out- 
uiunbered by foreigners. Naturally, the Malays have, and 
quite rightly too, been a claiming preponderance in Govern¬ 
ment service in larger proportion than their strength in the 
total population. Both the Indian and Chinese have opposed 
it bitterly. In the proposed Federal Legislative Council, under 
the Bevised Constitutional proposals adopted by the H. M. G. 
Malays have a slight preponderance over non-Malays. All 
those Asians who consider Malaya as their only home and 
have been continuously in Malaya during the last ten years 
will be giv^ citiuBenship rights. The Chinese and the Indians 
have been asking for a relaxation of these conditions. The 
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Chettiars had advanced loans to Malays before Japanese occu¬ 
pation. During the occupation the Malays paid their creditors 
in inflated Japanese currency and got back their titles to 
and other property. Two Draft Ordinances, 1947, seeking to 
validate these transactions have been held in abeyance because 
of the representation made by the Chettiars who claimed that 
they had suffered a loss of Rs. 10 crores in these transactions.*® 


SO. C. Koodaid, IxtStam Ovene&s: A Surv^r d Oevdbflinnts la 
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IV. RETROSPECT AND THE PROSPECT 


Considered as a whole the trade between India and the 
South-East Asian and Far Eastern countries during the 
70 years preceding the outbreak of World War I was small, as 
compared with the trade between India and Europe. It showed 
a gradual increase during this period, but the larger share of 
this increasing trade was claimed by Japan and China. The 
causes of this development are discussed below. 

Trade between countries is a reflection of their resources 
and economic structures and as these change the complexion 
of trade between them also changes. It is instructive to indi¬ 
cate how this has happened in India and South-East Asia and 
the Far East. 

During the second half of the last century, trade between 
India and these countries was small. At that time the eco¬ 
nomy of most of these countries was colonial — producing 
raw materials and importing manufactured goods. India, 
was slightly more industrialized and exported cotton and jute 
manufactures along with raw materials. The Asian coimtries 
could sell their raw materials to industrialized nations and 
a large part of their trade was done with the respective 
metropolitan countries. Among themselves they could mainly 
exchange raw materials. India exported opium and jute 
manufactures and later on cotton twist and yam. She im¬ 
ported from these countries in the seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury such products as coconut and betulnut from Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements and the Philippines, rice from Burma, 
cc^per from Japan, silk from China, horses from Australia, 
sifloes from Java, etc. 

Two developments mainly during the 20th century changed 
the economic set up in some of these countries. The first was 
the nqpid growth and industrial development ci Japan, which 
mieated a metropolitan centre in the region itself—a centre 
lidUyi was dMbrous of bvdlhi^ up an mapire of its own. 
Ssetmdih^, sete haiiistr^ undm’ the a^s of the metropolitan 
pwfem In some of these oountries, as for 
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instance the sugar industry in Java, textile industry in 
Indo-China and textile and other industries in India. As 
a result, the composition of trade between India and these 
countries changed somewhat. Instead of exporting twist and 
yam to China and Japan, India began to export raw cotton 
to Japan and to import yarn and piecegoods from China and 
Japan. She had even to impose tariffs and protective duties 
for withstanding the compeuuon oi Japan even m tne home 
market. Japan, a highly industrialized country, bought raw 
materials from the South-East Asian countries and India and 
exported cheap manufactured goods to them, thus cutting 
largely into the market for European manufactures. The 
Japanese trade drive was intense and the metropolitan Powers 
had to resort to all sorts of devices like quotas, tariffs, etc., 
to protect their colonial trade preserves. But in spite of all 
these measures, Japan was able to make inroads on their posi¬ 
tions in those markets. 

The growth of industries, although small in proportion, 
encouraged trade between themselves. Thus the develop¬ 
ment of sugar industry in Java displaced to some extent the 
imports of European beetroot sugar in some of the South- 
East Asian countries. The Indian textile industry exported 
its products to South-East Asian countries. 

Another development in South-East Asian trade was that of 
rice trade. This was the logical corollary to the development 
of colonial economies in this region. The expansion of com¬ 
mercial crops in Malaya, Ceylon and Indonesia, led to a fall in 
domestic rice production. Rice imports became necessary. 
On the other hand, rice crop came to be developed as a com¬ 
mercial crop in Indo-China, Siam and Burma which countries 
thus developed rice surpluses. Rice trade naturally sprang 
up between these countries. 'Five countries of Monsoon Asia— 
Burma, Indo-China, Thailand and Taiwan—produce an ex* 
portable surplus of rice which enters into international trade. 
Betwe^ two-thirds and three-fourths ol ibm gross exports 
of these five net exporting countries goes to net importing 
cmmMm ot M<msoon Asia — India, Chii^ 
the Nefiierlands Indies and the Philippine 
oiher fourth to third of all expcnis are 
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markets outside the Far-East, chiefly Europe.’®^ After 1928 
the structure of the world rice market underwent a change. 
Countries to the east of the Malay Peninsula — China, Indo¬ 
nesia and the Philippines — reduced their rice imports to the 
tune of about 900,000 tons by the beginning of World War IL 
In the last two coimtries the reduction was due to a delibe¬ 
rate policy while the reduction in China resulted from an 
improvement in transportation within the country. In the 
countries west of the Malay Peninsula — India, Ceylon, 
Malaya — the rice market expanded, the total imports during 
the period increasing by about 800,000 tons. The con¬ 
traction was almost fully compensated for by the expansion 
and there was a redistribution of rice trade within the region 
without the total volume contracting. 

Ceylon, India and the Netherlands East Indies competed 
in internationad tea markets. It was in 1933 that they agreed 
to an international control of production and exports, thus 
largely eliminating competition. In the sphere of manufac¬ 
tured goods Indian, cotton textiles had to meet the competi¬ 
tion of Japan and China in some respects, and to withstand 
Japanese competition India had to take resort to tariffs and 
protective duties and quota arrangements. 

In contrast with the other South-East Asian and Far 
Eastern countries, Burma and Ceylon have a large volume of 
trade with India, and their dependence on the Indian economy 
is also great. This is particularly true of Burma. Since the 
separation of Burma from India, on an average more than 50% 
of Burma’s imports were derived from India, while about 
60% of her exports went to IndiO/^ This extreme concentra- 
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tion has partly resulted from the fact of Burma’s being admi¬ 
nistratively a part of India for a long time. A gradual modi¬ 
fication of the position might be expected in course of 
time. Ceylon’s dependence on India is not so overwhelming, 
largely because only 5 to 6% of Ceylon’s exports find their 
way into India, the rest going elsewhere. Of her total imports, 
however, India supplied about 20% and these consisted mainly 
of such vital supplies as food, cattle feed, manure and cotton 
textiles. India is in a strong bargaining position in respect of 
Ceyoln. Indeed it is an irony that it is in these countries that 
the problem of Indian immigrants has become acute. Implica¬ 
tions of the situation will be discussed later. 

The prospects and the likely course of trade between India 
and South-East Asian and Far Eastern countries in the future 
is conditioned by three factors: — 

(i) The effects flowing from the partition of British 
India; 

(ii) The possible economic policies and developments in 
India and these countries; and 

(iii) The position that Japan does, or is likely to, occupy 
in the Pacific Ocean region. These are considered below in 
some detail. 

(i) The effects of the partition of British India can be 
only broadly indicated. The total area of Pakistan is 361,218 
square miles and the total population a little over 70 million. 
By partition India lost a little less than 20% of her land and 
23% of her population. Broadly speaking, most of the large- 
scale industries in undivided India are situated in the Indian 
Union. Pakistan contains 16 cotton mills, 9 sugar mills, 
5 cement factories and 4 glass factories. There are neither 
jute or paper mills in Pakistan nor iron and steel works. 
Pakistan has no mineral resources besides chromite, gyppum 
and petroleum. Her share in the total mineral produ€ti<m in 


meats with Bumoa. hidtii would have little dpodly, in satisfying 
her import requirements ether than rice ouh^ Bi|ma^ 
would have dm greatest dtfSculty ki 
India now <xmsumim/V 1W; P 135. 
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India during 1945 was 3-2%. But Pakistan is rich in agri¬ 
cultural resources and the partition has adversely affected 
Indian Union in this sphere. Nearly one-third of the total 
irrigated area in pre-partition India, is now in Pakistan which, 
on an average, produced about one-third of the total rice and 
wheat produced in pre-partition India. Relatively to her 
population, therefore, the position of India has definitely 
become worse in respect of rice and wheat than before the 
partition. The food shortage in India as a result of partition 
may be considered to have increased by anjrthing between 
700,000 to 800,000 tons of foodgrains. 

In respect of oil seeds the position of the Indian Union 
is strong. Pakistan produced only a small proportion of the 
total oil seed supplies in pre-partition India. In the produc¬ 
tion of rape and mustard Pakistan’s share is 20%. 

The raw cotton position of the Indian Union has been 
adversely affected by partition. The share of Pakistan in the 
total cotton production in India was about one-third, about 
60% in the production of long and medium staple varieties.®^ 
Almost the whole of the cotton textile industry is located 
in the Indian Union and during 1945-46 it consumed 3-1 mil¬ 
lion bales of cotton. Of these 2-1 million bales were of long 
and medium staple varieties. During the same year the total 
cotton production in the Indian Union amounted, according 
to trade estimates, to 2*47 million bales, of which 1*3 million 
bales were of long and medium staple cotton. 

As a result of the partition the Indian Union has become 
a net importer of raw cotton. The average annual raw cotton 
requirements of the Indian Union can be reasonably put at 
about 3*5 million bales, even if the total capacity of the Indian 
textile industry remains the same. The Indian Union will 
have to import cotton from Pakistan or abroad, and most of 
it will have to be of medium and long staple varieties.®^ 

83. Indian Trade Bulletin, 1947 Annual Review Number, Ministry 
0 £ Coxnineree, p. 51. 

84. At 50th meeting the I.C.C. it was suggested that the Indian 

tMcm can become self-sufficient in regard to raw cotton. But ^lere 
gre gi^t $n the way. It ia^ Ipr instgnoe, fanprudent and 
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The present exportable surplus of raw cotton of the In¬ 
dian Union has been estimated at between 100,000 and 200,000 
bales of short staple cotton.®^ Even if raw cotton production 
in the Indian Union increases by 50% over the present level, 
the Indian Union will not be in a position to export more than 
200,000 to 300,000 bales. 

The development of the cotton textile industry in Pakis¬ 
tan is only a matter of time and, when developed, it will be 
a strong rival to the Indian textile industry. Much of the 
talk about India taking the place of Japan in textile exports 
has now to be considerably modified. 

The jute situation of the Indian Union has also been very 
adversely affected by the partition. On an average 75% of 
the total jute produced in India is grown in the Pakistan areas. 
If only the export varieties are considered Pakistan’s share 
comes to 50%.®® The Tossa and Daisee varieties of jute, grown 
in the Indian Union, are largely exported. The jute manufac¬ 
turing industry is located almost in the Indian Union. The 
annual consumption of raw jute during the last ten years has 
been never less than 5*5 million bales, while during the same 
period the average production of raw jute in the Indian Union 
was around 1*8 million bales. The Indian Union will have to 
be a net importer of raw jute on a considerable scale even 
if production of raw jute is pushed to the farthest point of 
expansion. As in the case of cotton textile industry, the deve¬ 
lopment of jute manufacturing industry in Pakistan is only 
a matter of time and there can be no doubt that the jute manu¬ 
facturing industry in the Indian Union will have to play the 
second fiddle. 

India has also lost a part of her market and what was 
formerly an assured and protected internal market has now 

uneconomic to extend the area imder cotton in the Indian Union 
materially in the face of the increased deficit in food supplies result¬ 
ing from partition. The only hope lies In increasing per acre yielde, 
by intaoslve agriculture. The latter will depend on the effectiven^s 
of the state planning in that regard. 

85 Jteport of the Indian delegation to the Itttematlonal Cotton 
Advisory Committee, Tiiwes of India, 17 May 1W8. 

^ Indian Trade Bulletin, cit, 
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become a foreign competitive market. The implications of 
this in respect of such goods as cotton manufactures, sugar, 
etc., can be grasped on a little reflection. 

(ii) Because of the unsettled conditions in many of the 
S. E. Asian countries and of the lack of precise information, 
the possible economic policies that would be adopted in them 
can be indicated only in broad outline. Many of the countries 
are now emerging as independent countries and shedding 
their colonial status. Their policies will be largely dictated, 
influenced and shaped by their politico-economic set-up. 

It is likely they will seek a separate entity of their own 
and try to strengthen the same politically and economically. 
The dependence on a few commercial crops would be sought 
to be eliminated as far as possible. Efforts would probably 
be made to diversify economic activity by the development 
of industries, the encouragement of cottage and village indus¬ 
tries and the reorganization and rehabilitation of native agri¬ 
culture. In a world of developed communications it may not 
be possible altogether to avoid economic fluctuations, but their 
range and acuity could be considerably diminished by wise 
economic development. 

This pursuit of divei-sification would also subserve the 
other likely desire of becoming economically and politically 
strong. As countries now seeking to assert their national 
sovereignty, both internally and externally, they would have 
to provide for the development and maintenance of a minimum 
of military preparedness for defence purposes. This pre¬ 
paredness would largely depend upon the degree of self-suffi¬ 
ciency in regard to resources and manufactures that they 
could build up. They would have to build up self-sufficiency 
at least in regard to such basic items as food and basic 
industries. 

Naturally such a policy would mean the curtailment of 
acreage under commercial crops and the break-up of planta¬ 
tions, as well as the development of industries by means of 
protection, subsidies, etc. How far these policies would go 
would depend upon the location and the set-up of political and 
economic power in these countries. So long as the metropo¬ 
litan countrii^ continue to dominate their economic policies, 
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by one means or another, the progress of diversification poli¬ 
cies is likely to be slow. Industries can get only grudging 
protection. The acreage under commercial crops is likely to 
be only slowly reduced and plantations would probably not 
be much tampered with. If, on the other hand, power is 
transferred to the hands of the native or alien (Chinese, In¬ 
dian, etc.) capitalistic middle class, industrial development is 
likely to be fostered, but the diversification in agriculture 
would more probably not receive as much attention. 

Also, in raising a stable economic structure there would 
most likely have to be an attempt at a more widespread diffu¬ 
sion of land-ownership and the building up of a strong com¬ 
munity of small farmers, which would also help in some 
degree social integration and agricultural rehabilitation. For 
this, the break-up of large plantations and landed estates 
would be a precondition. Whether such a policy would be 
adopted and, if adopted, whether it would be pursued far 
enough, would depend again upon the political set-up in these 
countries. If the Western overlords continue to dominate or 
if power comes to be wielded by the indigenous landed inter¬ 
ests, the chances of such a policy being adopted will be remote. 
If, however, power becomes concentrated in the hands of the 
indigenous and alien bourgeoisie, the chances of such policies 
being pursued would be brighter. Such policies will be vigo¬ 
rously followed only if peasants in these countries get the 
upper hand. 

These countries are also likely to seek an integration of, 
society and the elimination of its plural characteristics. For 
this the elimination of the foreign elements would be a prime 
necessity, together with the spread of education, revival of 
indigenous cultures and languages, progressive social legisla¬ 
tion, etc. It is obvious that if political power goes into the 
hands of the alien elements, who are economically stronger, 
the question of their elimination will not arise. If the West¬ 
erners dominate policy, there is a likelihood of their turning 
the wrath of the native communities against themselves to* 
wards the other foreign elements, like the Indians and the 
Chinese. By doing ^is the Western foreigner, the prime* 
exidoiter, is able to divert attrition from faimSelf to the sec^md 
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degree exploiters, like the Chinese and the Indians. This 
policy has been successfully followed by the Western metro¬ 
politan powers in the past. It is likely to be pursued further 
if the class of Westernized natives in these countries comes 
to dominate the political scene. Only if power is vested in 
the hands of the masses of natives will such a policy not be 
vigorously pursued. 

The programme of economic development in these areas is 
likely to be naturally directed towards the mitigation and re¬ 
moval of the crushing poverty of the inhabitants. For this pur¬ 
pose, not only increased production but more equitable distri¬ 
bution of wealth will have to be planned. If the native bour¬ 
geoisie and the salaried classes in these areas come to dominate 
the government’s policy, the former might be pushed ahead, 
but the latter would most likely receive scant attention. These 
classes will not be interested in egalitarian policies calling 
for higher taxation of the richer and the middle classes. Only 
if the smaller peasants secure a strong political position for 
themselves can such measures be expected to be framed and 
put into effect. 

Another problem will be that of industrialization. Most 
of the South-East Asian countries are predominantly agricul¬ 
tural. If productivity has to be increased all roimd, this state 
of things will have to be ended by developing industries and 
enabling the diversion of a significant percentage of popula¬ 
tion from agriculture to industries. 

The prospects of industrialization of these areas depend, 
as elsewhere, upon their natural resources, labour and capital 
supplies. The natural resources of all the countries are not 
varied and though, by ordinary standards, they look ample, 
they are scarcely so in relation to their populations. The agri¬ 
cultural and mineral resources of China, India, the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, Burma and Indo-China are sizable and 
varied, but areas like Malaya and Thailand and the Philip¬ 
pines do not possess resources that would be capable of sus> 
taining large-scale industrial development* There is, how^ 
ever, some ^op^ for such development in these areas. 

In all these cotmtries there is a plethora of labour power, 
except perhaps in Mala 3 ra, where immigrants exceed the 
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native population. Yet there cannot be, even here, a ques¬ 
tion of labour shortage. The people in these countries are 
intelligent and capable of learning skilled work and can be 
trained into skilled workers over a period of time. 

The crucial difficulty in the industrial development of 
these areas, however, is the supply of capital. In all the 
countries of South-East Asia crushing poverty is a byword. 
The living standards in these countries are so low that a large 
proportion of the people live constantly in sight of starvation. 
Consequently, the supplies of savings in these countries are 
exceedingly small and paltry. Any large-scale industrializa¬ 
tion would require enormous amounts of capital and only an 
insignificant part of those requirements could be met by 
capital formation in the areas themselves. They would have 
to depend upon huge imports of capital from abroad for their 
development, if the latter is to be on a large enough scale and 
also at adequate speed. Otherwise industrialization of these 
areas will be halting and haphazard.®’^ 

It need not be pointed out that this sketch does not 
include Japan, New Zealand and Australia. 

(iii) The position and economic conditions in Japan in 
the future will give a decided turn to the pattern of economic 
development in South-East Asia and the Far East, and in its 
turn the pattern of trade in this region. This is given in an 
ECAFE Report. 

‘ The measure in which countries of Asia and the Far 
East will utilize Japanese economic and industrial potential, 
will, in important respects, determine the measure in which 
intia-ECAFE trade will be promoted in the immediate 
future. There are two aspects to this question:—(1) Ex¬ 
ports to and from Japan and (2) Reparations. In so far as 
political questions are involved, they are not within the scope 
of the ECAFE. Granted that the Peace Treaty and the con¬ 
trols thereunder would effectively prevent the rO-emergence 
of Japan would be exploited for the reconstruction and re¬ 
st. Tranaiticm hom a Colonial to si NataxuJ BSeonomy, wflh speoial 
reference to South^Sast Asia, Paper prepared lor die Asidn Buttons 
Conference (1917), die Keseardi Staff of die Gokhale Institute of 
Pohtks aiid 
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habilitation of ECAFE countries within the limits of Allied 
policy to Japan, becomes essentially a practical economic 
problem of the highest urgency. The Far Eastern Economic 
Commission has taken the position that Japan should be per¬ 
mitted in general the per capita levels of consumption which 
prevailed during the 1930-34 period. Currently, the level of 
industrial production in Japan is about 45% of the 1930-34 
average. Coal production has been encouraging, having 
reached the base period level of 2-75 million tons per month, 
while the output in steel was in 1947, 35% of the base 
period, and, in cotton textile, 25%. 

Two important conditions to the ECAFE region making 
the fullest use of Japan’s industrial capacity for the indus¬ 
trialization of the Far East are: — (1) the availability of in¬ 
dustrial raw materials to Japan in sufficient quantities and 
(2) financial arrangements to facilitate the movement of 
goods and materials. The principal problem is expanding 
production and export trade of Japan sufficiently to pay 
for essential imports of food and raw materials, especially 
from sources in Asia and the Far East. Provided raw 
materials can be supplied, the ECAFE countries will be able to 
obtain from Japan, for their industrialization programmes, 
several kinds of capital goods and machinery such as elec¬ 
trical and communication appliances, general industrial 
machinery, including textile and mining machinery, measur¬ 
ing and optical equipment, bicycles, trucks, and railway 
rolling stock, prime movers, machine tools and particularly 
all kinds of chemicals and liffht machinery which will not 
absorb too much of steel. It is not possible at present to 
make any quantitative estimates as to the steel products and 
machinery which can be obtained from Japan in the im¬ 
mediate years ahead, but presumably those quantities would 
potentially exceed by two to three times the exports during 
the 1930-34, period which valued about $55 million, or, 
at the inesent prices, about $140 million. With a view 
to maximization of the exports of such goods from Japan to 
other SCAB® territories, the raw materials imported into 
Japan would have to be canalized into channels producing 
for export; aud other controls and allocations and balancing 
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of the export requirements against the minimum essential 
domestic requirements would be called for. 

A second category of commodities which ECAFE coun¬ 
tries would be able to obtain from Japan is industrial mate¬ 
rials and products other than machinery and metal products. 
Exports in 1930-34 of these articles were: chemicals, dyes, 
paints and drugs,—^US $ 45,000,000; chemical fertilizers—^US 
$ 7,000,000; cement US $ 12,000,000. Thirdly, as regards 
textiles which, before the war, constituted important exports, 
Japanese production in 1947 was only 20% of 1930-34 ave¬ 
rage. In percentage of the 1930-34 average, textile exports 
in 1947 were : — 



Yam 


Fabrics 


Cotton 

13-4 mn, lb. 

(6%) 

360 mn, yds. 

(17%) 

Rayon 

5-8 „ 

(63%) 

2-6 „ 

( 2%) 

Woolen 

0-3 „ 

(10%) 

0-9 „ 

( 1%) 


It is not anticipated that the 1930-34 level will be re¬ 
stored for another five years to come. Export capacity up 
to something like 50% of the base period could possibly be 
developed in the immediate years ahead, provided the 
necessary raw materials are made available. The revival of 
Japanese textile production and export is limited by several 
considerations:— 

(1) Unlike in other sectors of the Japanese economy, 
export will call for an expansion in present capacity, 
which is less than one-half of that existing in 1930-34; be¬ 
sides, there is substantial amount of repair and replacement 
to be done. 

(2) A more important factor is the desire of countries 
like India and China to develop export trade in textiles for 
markets formerly supplied by Japan. Definite plans to this 
end exist or are under way. The extent to which Japan could 
be utilized by them in building up their spindleage capacity 
would require consideration of reviving j^apanese textile 
exports, 
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(3) In this field, again, all countries of the ECAFE have 
plans, of varying sizes, for establishing textile production 
within their territories. Textiles thus would be a diminish¬ 
ing factor, over years, in regional trade.’ 

A careful review of the considerations urged so far 
would show that the countries of South East Asia have, by 
a combination of circumstances, come to a generally common 
level of economic development at the end of World War II. 
All these countries were primary producers. Japan had 
forged ahead and sought a different destiny. Her defeat has 
put her clock back again and today her economy is much 
like the economies of countries of South-East Asia. As a 
result of partition, India’s wings have been clipped in im¬ 
portant respects and the industrial lead that she had over 
the other South-East Asian countries before has been signi- 
ficiently imdermined. Her economic structure is nearer that 
of the other economies in the region. Australia and New 
Zealand are also essentially primary producers and as such 
may be said to be on the same level as others. 

What would the future development of these coimtries 
be ? It is necesssary to visualize the future pattern of in¬ 
dustrialization in this area for the purpose. In this connex¬ 
ion the following remarks of Prof. A. J. Brown are illumi¬ 
nating. ‘There remain the areas which are poor, relatively 
to their populations, in natural resources of all kinds—^East¬ 
ern Europe, India, China, and Japan. Their poverty in re¬ 
sources and the low standard of living which they could there¬ 
fore attain relatively to the rest of the world in conditions 
of more or less equal development, clearly indicate that their 
strength is in those industries and those forms of agriculture 
in which labour-costs are more important. Industries of this 
kind are less dependent than others on possession of the in¬ 
dustrial resources (such as coal and lignite, potential water 
power, arable and cultivated land pasture) shown in the 
tabfe ; nevertibdess, they and the minor heavy industries 
wMcdi tend to go with them, in favourable circumstances 

as. liCI^ Eeport on iTado Promotion, SO ISIS, (tH/C 

m Jim) p. 

t. 9 ; 
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(largely because of the demand for repairs and replacements 
of their plants), clearly have the best chance where power 
is more plentiful. India’s power resources (except for the 
potential water power) are much smaller than China’s. Iron 
resources of India are large enough, absolutely, to sustain 
an industry as large as Britain’s for several generations, but 
this would not very greatly transform the general economic 
structure of a community of nearly 400 millions, and it is in 
relation to their probable effects on structure, not to their 
absolute size, that resources are of interest for the present 
purposes 

Discussing the future trade pattern on this back-ground, 
Prof. Brown further observes : ‘ China, India, and Eastern 

Europe are not even potentially wealthy, and are therefore 
likely not only to develop first industries which are light ” 
(in regard to power and capital), but to continue to specialize 
on them very largely, even when the initial scarcity of indus¬ 
trial skill is overcome. Their subsequent economic progress 
will not make them more like the United States in their 
external trade; they may well become in this respect first 
more like Japan, then more like Italy.’^® 

These considerations indicate that the trade of the South- 
East Asia region as a whole and inter se would tend to con¬ 
tract in the future for several reasons. Firstly, as these 
countries begin the processing of raw material produced at 
home, exports of these will contract and imports of manu¬ 
factures thereof would also tend to decline. Secondly, as 
visualized above, these countries are likely to develop such 
light industries as textiles, rubber manufactures, mechanical 
engineering, footwear, etc,, and this development will have to 
take place under tariff protection, even as the Indian sugar 
industry developed when protected against the competition 
of Java sugar industry. These countries will most probably 
resort to protective tariffs for industrial development and this 
might also reduce the trade of and in, this r^on. Thirdly, 

80. huiiistrlsllsation and IVade, 1043, Boyal Institute tA 
Alla^ 

00. md, p. 3$. 
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as the Report on Trade Promotion of the ECAFE points out, 
the two major items of exports from this region to the U,S.A., 
U.K. and other countries, rubber and silk, are likely to show 
a declining trend in exports, because of the development of 
synthetic substitutes. 

Another development might tend to expand the trade of, 
and within the region, but is not likely to balance the decline 
indicated above. This factor is the new freedom that colonial 
economies in South-East Asia will enjoy, because of the 
severence of imperial chains. Most of their trade in the older 
days was done with the metropolitan countries. Now this 
concentration of trade might end, and a wider distribution 
of trade may be envisaged. Such a development will not 
make any change in the Philippines, because of the long¬ 
term trade pacts with the U.S.A. In French Indo-China, 
Indonesia, etc. the transition from colonial to a national eco¬ 
nomy may tend to reduce total trade, as discussed earlier. 

In discussing the prospects of future long-term trade in 
the ECAFE region and the position that India is likely to 
occupy, the ECAFE Report on Trade Promotion observes: 

‘ A new multilateral pattern of trade can be visualized in 
which India would supply several of the ECAFE territories 
with manufactures and other goods; several of the ECAFE 
territories would supply rubber, tin and tea and other raw 
materials to the U.S.A., U.K. and other advanced industrial 
coimtries and India having a negative balance of trade with 
U.S.A., UJC. and other advanced countries which will be 
covered by the positive balance of trade of the less developed 
countries of ECAFE with U.S.A. and U.K.’^^ 

Such a view ignores some patent realities. India had a 
favourable balance of trade with the South-East Asian coim- 
tries in the past, as has been shown above, but for several 
reasons this is likely to shrink and probably disappear in the 
future. Sinte the partition of the country, India’s two main 
export iiuiustries, namely, jute and cotton manufactures 
have been adversely affected. Again, if the South-East Asian 
countries, discussed earlier, succeed in diven^lyixig their 
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econoxxdes to any significant extent and in reducing the ex¬ 
ports of such raw produce as rubber, rice and sugar, which 
require jute packing, the demand for Indian jute manufac¬ 
tures from these countries will tend to decline, and with it 
India’s favourable balance of trade with those countries. 
Secondly, as indicated earlier, exports of Indian manufac¬ 
tured goods to these countries will find the markets restric¬ 
ted because of tariffs and quotas. Thirdly, India’s require¬ 
ments of rice might tend to expand, and larger imports of 
rice than hitherto from the countries in this region are likely 
to be necessary. 

It appears improbable for all these reasons that India 
will continue to have a substantially favourable balance of 
trade with the South-East Asian region. Owing to the clouds 
of political and economic uncertainty that at present hang low 
over the world as a whole, it is difficult to visualize the new 
pattern of world trade. 

The other aspect of India’s economic relations with her 
South-East Asian neighbours is that of the migration of 
Indians to these countries. Indian migration to Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya, as explained above, was largely under 
the aegis of the British. It could take the form it did only 
tmder the circumstances that British imperialism created. 
The withdrawal of British Imperialism from these areas— 
though only half way through in Malaya—^has changed the 
entire background. Indians abroad are likely to encounter 
increasing opposition. The Indian trading and commendal 
interests in these coimtiies have evoked stronger and more 
bittei' resentment, and it is likely that more and more res¬ 
trictions will be placed on their activities. This is not an 
isolated phenomenon. Foreign elements all over South-East 
Asia are expeziencing a similar fate. The reaction agaiast 
the Chinese in Siam and latdy in the Hifiipidnes are eases 
in point. Sutdi a development is but naitural durh^ the 
transitiOB from a colonial to a natioiul eoMiomy. 

'&S new set-up of things the problem of Indians wiQ have to 
he conttnuoiK# hai^ted in such a mamter as to lay the jdtort 
of an incident hidian itoptnrial^^ 
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[So^TCe T Anmud Statements of the Seaborne Trade of British India] 
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T AM.1P. I —Exports from India to Ceylon (Continued) 
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TABU! 1. Imports from Ceylon to India (Continued) _ 
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TABI£ 2. Imports into India from Burma [Indian merchajidise'} (Continued) 
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TABLE 2. Exports from India to Burma [Indian merchandise^ 
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TABLE 3. TRADE BETTWEEN INDIA AND ENDO-CHINA DURING 1911—«) 
[SourceAtmual StatemenU of ike SeaborTie Trade of British India] 
Imports from Indo^China to India 
(Value in Lacs of Rupees and Quantity in thousand units> 
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TABLE 3. Imports from French Jndo-China (Continued) 
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TABUS 3. Imports jrom French Indo^Ckina (Continued) 
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TABUS 5. Imports from Straits Settlements to India —(Continued) 
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TABLE 5. Imports from Straits Settlements to Indian—(Continued) 
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below Rs. 50,000. B —below 500 units. 



TABUS 5. ExporU from India to Straits Settlements— (Continued) 
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TABLE 7 — Exports from India to China (Continued) 
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table 7 —Exports from India to China (Continued) 
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TABLE 7 — Exports from India to China (Continued) 
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TABLE 8 — Imports into India from Japan (Continued) 
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TABLE S —Imports into India from Japan (Continued) 
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TABLE S-Imports into India from Japan (Contin ued^ 
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TABItfS 8 — Imparts into India from Japan (Continued) 
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TABLE 9. Imports pom PkUlippines to India—(Continued) 
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below Hs. 50,000. B — below 5(M) units. 



TABLE 10. Imports from Australia to India —(Continued) 
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TABLE IL Exports from India to New Zealand--(Con^ued) 
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TABLE 11. Exports from India to New Zealand— (Continued) 
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TABLE 13. ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF INDIAN 
LABOURERS IN CEYLON 


(Source: Report on Indian Labour Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya 
Govt, of Madras 1917, p. 43, and Ceylon Year Book 1948). 


Period 

Total Arrivals Total Departures ^”tr ^ 

1855-1859 

331,758 

197,521 

+134,237 

1860-1864 

327,791 

232,029 

-f 95,762 

1865-1869 

344,066 

268,621 

-f 75,445 

1870-1874 

448,032 

368,083 

+ 79,949 

1875-1879 

807,080 

448,036 

-f- 359,044 

1880-1884 

235,375 

297,790 

- 62,415 

1885-1889 

304,683 

257,658 

4- 47,025 

1890-1894 

480,648 

312,987 

4-167,661 

1895-1899 

605,343 

470,502 

4-134,841 

1900-1904 

563,440 

412,437 

4-151,003 

1905-1909 

519,832 

328,870 

4- 190,962 

1910-1915 

627,102 

379,119 

4- 247,983 

1921-1924 

469,434 

209,254 

4-260,180 

1925-1929 

591,373 

461,179 

+130,194 

1930-1935 

335,729 

357,110 

- 21,381 

1941-1945 

193,575 

265,648 

72,073 


TABLE 14. TOTAL POPULATION OF CEYLON ARfD 
THE NUMBER OF INDIANS ENUMERATED IN CEYLON 
AT THE DIFFERENT CENSUSES 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


Year 

<1) 

Population of 
Ceylon 

(2) 

No. of persons bom 
in India enumerated 
in Ceylon 
(3) 

% of (3) : (2) 

(4) 

1881 

2,763 

276 

9*8 

1891 

3,012 

265 

8*9 

1901 

3,578 

437 

12*1 

1911 

4,110 

474 

11 5 

1921 

4,504 

461 

10-2 

1931 

5,812 

Not AvnibWe 

*. 

1946 

6,698 

751* 



^ other indudiog tjoMm Mootw 







TABLE 15. RESIDENT POPULATION ON ESTATES IN CEYLON 


(Source: 

Report of the Social Services Commission p. 

144) 

Resident — 



Year 


Population 

1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Indians 

682,299 

671,991 

613,472 

654,611 

Others 

90,499 

149,^ 

151,547 

158,050 

Total 

772,798 

821,625 

675,019 

812,661 


TABLE 16. SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION INTO CEYLON 
FROM SOUTH INDIA 

(Source: Report of the Immigration Commission, Ceylon) 


Districts 


Average Annual No. 

General Character 6f Immigrants (1921-35) 

Rural Economy Plantation Free 

Labourers Labourers 


Tinnevelly 

Poor Agricultural Conditions 
and no Subsidiary Occu¬ 
pation 

2,267 

42,898 

Ramnad 

Do. 

6,092 

15,618 

Trichinopoly and 
districts around it 

Landlordism, Defective land 
tenure, Rice Cultivation, 

No subsidiary occupation 

73,052 

17,375 

Arcot, Madras, 
Chinidl^t, etc. 


11,331 

5,035 

Travancore, 
Cki^iln, M^bar 

Better land tenure, Develop¬ 
ment ol 8ma]l*>lK»ik Indus¬ 
tries 

545 

15,984 




TABLE 17. INDIAN POPULATION IN BURMA DURING 1901-31 


(Source-^Indian Census Report) 


(In Thousands) 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1. Total population 

.. 10,491 

12,115 

13,212 

14,667 

2 Indian population 

633 

839 

881 

1,018 

% of 2 to 1 

5*84 

615 

6*69 

6-95 


TABLE 18. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INDIANS IN THE 
TOTAL POPULATION OF MALAYA 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1. Total Population of Malaya 


2,672,700 

3,358,100 

4,385,300 

2. Indians 

115,536 

267,159 

471,628 

624,009 

% of (2) to (1) 

., 

10-00 

14-04 

14-23 







TABLE 19. OCCUPATIONAL DISTMBUTION OP INDIANS IN 
MALAYA IN 1931 

(Source : Census of Malaya 1931—quoted by A. N. Aiyar, op. rft.) 


Description 


Distribution 

Fishermen 


56 

Agriculture 



1. Rice planters 

2. Rubber Estate Owners, Managers, Assistants, etc. 

3. Others in Rubber cultivation 

4. Coconut estate owners 

5. Others in coconut cultivation 

6. Unclassified agriculturists 

1,892 

58 

3,31,099 

9 

8,010 

9,883 

Mining and Quarrying :— 



1. Tin-inine owners, Managers, etc. 

2. Others in Tin-mining 


4,022 

Commercej Finance, Insurance : — 



(Excluding clerks) 

1. Proprietors and Managers of Business 

2. Salesmen, Shop Assistants 


4,428 

3,790 

Profeseiondl Occupations:--- 



1. Barristers 

2. Physicians and Surgeons 


8 

72 

Peraona engaged in personal service :— 
(Xncliiding Clubs, Hotels) 

Clerks, Office Assistants, Typists, etc. 
liabourers (General & Indeterminate) 


9,884 

3,106 

25,317 


Total 

.. 2,01,934 


a. 9. IWtSS. KAOBAS 
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